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iNTRODUCTION 

These proceedings are the results of a Pupil Personnel Services 
Seminar that was sponsored by the Georgia State Department of 
Education in June of 1966. They contain the speeches and the re- 
actions to the speeches that were given by the various program par- 
ticipants during the seminar. The program participants included 
State -Department of Education personnel, education^ institution 
personnel, consultants in each of the pupil personnel services areas 
and public school administrators from the larger school systems. The 
program dealt vdth the problems and the issues that relate to the de- 
velopment of pupil personnel services programs within school sys- 
temsT 



These proceedings were printed and distributed in order that 
they be used as basic information in the total growth of pupil per- 
sonnel services in Georgia schools. It is intended that the proceed- 
ings be used by local school administrators as they design organi- 
zational programs, write job descriptions, and employ personnel. It 
is anticipated that the proceedings can be used in college classrooms 
as students seek a deeper understanding of the role and function 
of the pupil personnel specialist. The State Department of Educa- 
tion can use the information within these proceedings as efforts 
are made to give professional leadership to the development of a 
strong and effective program in Georgia schools. 
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FUPiL PERSONNEL SERVICES: 

PROBLEMS AND ISSUES IN THE GEORGIA SCHOOLS 

DR. FRANKLIN SHUMAKE, Dlrtctpr 
Pupil PersonntI Strvlcet 
Gtorgia Statt Dapartmant of Education 



There are approximately 1,140,000 students in Georgia schools. 1^'e want 
a q uali ty education for each one of them. A quality education demands more 
than just classroom instruction to a group of students sitting in five rows 
of six seats each for 56 minutes. The boys and girls in Georgia schools need 
the services of the pupil personnel specialists. This is not just an empty 
sentimental cliche. It must be more than an empty cliche if we are to succeed 
in assisting these students in our schools. The “normal” stodent needs 
better information to better make normal decisions. The slow student 
needs greater confidence to try harder and work longer. The talented 
student needs a realistic understanding of his potential and a greater under- 
standing of the alternatives open to him. AH students need, deserve, and 
must receive the best we know about human personality, decision making, and 
responsible activity. 



SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 

Let me speak first to our school administrators. Above all, we need ad- 
ministrators who are open to new ideas, new trends, and new solutions. 
Pupil personnel services are new to our concept of education. When we de- 
cided to try to keep all of our students in our school for at least twelve years; 
when we decided to teach students at the level at which they can learn; when 
we decided it is not enough to teach just the average student in the class; 
when we became convinced that different students learn in different ways; 
and when we learned that some students need to attend a different kind of 
school; it then occurred to us that a single teacher in a classroom cannot 
be expected to see, understand, and meet all the needs of all the students. 
Thus, the day of pupil personnel specialists dawned. As we study the addi- 
tion of these specialists to our school system, several considerations 'become 
apparent;: 

1. We can no longer be content to tack the vinting teacher on to some 
extremity of the organizational structure or place the counselor in 
the storage room or clinic. 

2. The complex needs of fully utilizing elementary counselors, secondary 
counselors, school social workers, visiting teachers, school psycholo- 
gists, psychometrists, and various other related categories will cause 
us to seek an administrator that is uniquely trained to give coordina- 
tion to these functions. In the next few years, a sdiool system of 
10,000 students will employ 20 counselors, 4 visiting teachers, 2 school 
psychologists, and several psychometrists. The trend in organizational 
structure is to have three major divisions: a) Administration, b) 
Instruction, and c) Pupil Personnel Services. Whether Pupil Personnel 



Services are in or out of instruction is not as important as the fact that 
we recognize the need for a definite structure that seeks to relate 
and coordinate these services. 

3. The recently organized National Association of Pup*! Personnel 
Administrators will give strong leadership to the furtbei* development 
of Pupil Personnel Services. 

PUPIL PERSONNEL SPECIALISTS 

Let me speak to the Pupil Personnel Specialists. We must not consider 
even for a moment, that pupil personnel specialists are a special interest 
or pressure group of any kind. We must always seek to he a vital, well 
integrated part of the total instructional program. We must always be con* 
cerned with the total growth of the student and the total growth of the 
school program. We must always seek to promote the big picture of quality 
education. 

Each oi u:,, hi our respective areas, needs to do less grabbing for more 
work and more giving of seK. Let me call upon you to give consideration to 
the following ideas: 

1. The social worker or visiting teacher does not need to try to solve 
or work with every problem in the school. If they could deal effec- 
tively with those cases that involve home environment and family 
understanding, they could revolutionize education in Georgia. 

2. The counselor could abandon psychotherapy for the few and .*:eek 
to give information and assistance to the many. If counselors could 
help the total faculty to better understand the total student body, 
they could revolutionize education in Georgia. 

3. The school psychologist could revolutionize education in Georgia 
without ever presuming to diagnose and treat neurosis and psychosis. 
They are greatly needed to evaluate, identify, and recommend con- 
cerning the general growth and development of students on all 
levels of the emotional and intellectual scale. 

4. We must learn that a team member’s first responsibility as a mem- 
ber of the team is to do his job well. Personal effectiveness is the 
first step toward real cooperation. We have been ineffective often- 
times in the past because we were too concerned whether someone 
was giving us too much to do or encroaching too much in our area. 
This can defeat the concept of team approach from the very begin- 
ning. Let us give primary concern to our areas of speciality, and 
when we are strong and confident in these, then If Is that we can 
discuss the hazy, overlapping, or gray areas. 

As we seek to build a pupil personnel program in Georgia, I hope our 
people will have enough self-strength and self-confidence to approach our 
areas of disagreement with mature concern. When a team does not function, 
there is probably a weak member on the team. We will have a strong Pupil 
Personnel Program when we have strong people as school administrators and 
when we have strong people as pupil peritonnel workers. 
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PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES IN THE TOTAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 

DR. TITUS SINGLETARY 
AsMciat* SuperintMidanf Intfrucfional Sarvieta 
Giiorgia Stata Daparfmant of Education 



INTRODUCTION 

It is a healthy educational experience when a specialized group can 
come togetiier to look at its responsibility in relation to the total task of 
education. 

We can begin with the basic concept that instruction is the primary func* 
tion of education. There is often debate as to what constitutes the instruc* 
tional program. There is some concern with respect to what is quality in 
instruction and what is not, but it is a basic premise that we in education 
are dedicated to the instruonon of students. 

While instniction of individuals is the primary function, it is important 
to know that many factors influence this instruction. The factors that influ- 
ence classroom ikstruction are the concern of my comments at this point as 
they relate to the pupil personnel services. 

I. There is a great deal of evidence that we are not providing adequate 
■ instruction for all of our students. 

1. Last year (1964^65) in (Georgia we had approximately 20,412 boys 
and girls to drop out of school. 

2. There were 63,956 boys and girls not promoted from their grade last 
year. 

3. There were 69,448 boys and girls absent every day when the roll 
was called durhig 1964-65. 

4 . The increased rates of juvenile delinquency in our state indicate to 
us a group whose needs have not been met in the public schools. 

5. The growing rate of mental illness among youth indicates additional 
responsibilities fmr our school programs. 

6 . There appears to be general discontent among many who, while they 
remain enrolled in our schools, tre not happy or content with tiie 
courses that are available to them. We still have a large number of 
students enrolled in courses tiiat are not particularly suited to tiieir 
interest, present needs, or future needs. 
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n. Those who instruct <mt leach must give a great deal of consideration to 
the individuals in a given class. 

1. It is important that we have strong educational programs for pre- 
paring the teachers. It is important that we provide adequate ma- 
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terials for -the teacher’s use. It is important that.we provide adequate 
space. It is important that working conditions and administrative 
policies provide a positive atmosphere in which to teach. However^ 
all of these can he strong and positive without effective instruction 
resulting. Individuals come to the classroom each day with their 
mind filled with peer problems, parent pressure, and personal inde- 
cision. A classroom teacher is called upon to enter this mental 
entanglement and compete for interest and response. 

2. The effective teacher learns quickly that it is not enough to simply 
add up the characteristics of the student. For instance, the sum 
of the IQ score, achievement test score, family income, address, 
number of siblings, and education of parents does not necessarily 
add up to equal the particular person in the class. 

3. ITie effective teacher quickly realizes that it is important not only 
what the ^.tudent is, but it is important what he perceives himself 
to he. It is important not only what the student is' doing, but what 
the student perceives himself to be doing. It is important not only 
that he has a problem, but what the student perceives his problem 
to be is important. 



in. The pupil personnel specialist should be in position to give assistance to 

teachers and administrators. 

1. The pupil personnel specialist should be able to assist teachers in 
interpreting this “bundle of uniqueness” sitting in front of him 

2. The pupil personnel specialist should be able to assist the administra- 
tor to see the general major areas of concern for the total group, 
as well as the specific needs of individuals on the extreme high or 
low of the scale. 

3. The pupil personnel specialist should be able to assist the individual 
to look at himself more realistically, relate more positively to his 
present environment, and grow in his confidence and independence. 

4 . pupil personnel specialist should be able to assist families in 
identifying their role and function in relation to a growing, develop- 
ing student 



CONCLUSION 

There are many other areas of concern that should at least be noted in 
seeking to relate the pupil personnel services to the total instructional 
program. Pupil personnel specialists are needed to consult vidth the curri- 
culum committees, community organizations, and social agencies. They are 
needed in the study for prevention of discipline problems, mental health 
development, vocational decisions, etc. 

In summary, as we come to expect more and more of the individual stu- 
dents, we must learn more and more about individuals. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE TEAM CONCEPT 

MR. BRUCE SHEAR/ Director 
Division of Pupil Personnel Services 
New York State Department of Education 

It has always been agreed that the teacher-pupil relationship is of first 
importance in education. The other phases of the school program have been 
developed to support and strengthen this relationship to supplement, but not 
to surplant it. 

As schools have grown in size and complexity, others, in addition to the 
teachers, have been needed to take a leadership role in the planning and 
development of programs and facilities. For such responsibilities, administra- 
tors entered the scene to assume a primary role in translating local, state, 
and sometimes national educational policies into effective educational pro- 
grams. 

Over the years, also, many others, besides teachers and administrators, 
have joined school district staffs. Attendance personnel, school counselors, 
visiting teachers or school social workers, school psychologists, school nurses 
and physicians, consulting psychiatrists, and others have been employed by 
schools in different combinations to support teaching and learning. Of late, 
the numbers of some of these types of “helping” personnel have been increas- 
ing rapidly. Very often, nowadays, these staff members considered as a total 
group are designated as pupil personnel workers. 

Over the years, too, certain concepts have become widely accepted as 
fundamental to the work of the pupil personnel staff members. Some of 
these are concepts with other and broader applications in the work of the 
school. They include: 

1. that the worth, dignity, and uniqueness of each pupil must be accept- 
ed and understood; and, that recognition of these qualities must be 
included as a very important basis for the programs and services 
provided at all levels of education. 

2. that, in support of the individual’s rights and responsibilities in re- 
lation to self-direction and choice, a very important purpose of edu- 
cation is to build positive attitudes and abilities for continued learn- 
ing and adaptation to changing situations. 

3. that the teacher has the central role in the educational development 
of the pupil, and that the administrator has the central responsibility 
for the total school program.. 

4. that the parent has primary responsibility for the upbringing of 
'his child, and that the pupil personnel staff members function to 
support this responsibility, and, in ways which do not duplicate com- 
munity responsibilities for assistance to the family. 

5. that the objective and functions of the pupil personnel workers in 
the school setting are educational, not clinical, in nature and that 
any remedial aspects of their work are in support of the educational 
purposes of the school. 
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6. that in content and process the work of pupil personnel workers 
serves all pupils. Much of the content concerns the information 
describing the uniqueness of the pupil. The process is, in the main, 
developmental, that is, assistance to pupil growth in self-direction. 

More should be said about the teacher. Actually, in addition to her 
primary responsibilify for instruction, she is in a very real sense the basic 
pupil personnel worker. Li order to accomplish the complex tasks of im- 
parting knowledges, sharpening skills, developing attitudes, motivating inter- 
ests, heightening appreciations, and helping to influence aspirations, she must 
include a personal emphasis as part of her instructional activity. In addition 
to extensive knowledge of what to teach from a wide variety of subject matter, 
she must know how best to teach it to each one of a wide variety of pupils. 

In the classroom, sensitivity and acceptance -are necessary compliments 
of scholarship and acumen. Effective teaching is quite dependent on an accu- 
rate and extensive knowledge of such characteristics of the learner as his 
health and physical status, his capabilities, interests, achievements, values, 
and goals as all of these relate to his approaches to learning. The teacher 
must faiow him well in order to teach him well. Also, the classroom climate, 
including the quality and consistancy of the many interpersonal relationships, 
may greatly enhance or seriously impede learning and optimum development. 
Likewise, the content and processes of the classroom should be influenced 
by and related to the pupils as individuals, that is to the persons in educa- 
tion. 

Effective learning by the pupil is highly conditioned by his “adjustment” 
and well-betog, both in and outside of school. (Li that sentence the word 
adjustment is in quotation marks to indicate a meaning other than adjustment 
to a homogenized norm — more an adjustment to “me” than to a blackboard 
menagerie.) The realistic and satisfying progress of the pupil toward self- 
direction depends much on a growing understanding of himself in relation 
to tile opportunities and requirements for education, work, and effective 
living. In the cases of many for whom the school “succeeds,” and of most 
for whom the school fails, tiie questions, “Who dm I?” “How am I doing?” 
and “Where am I going?” remain too long and too inadequately answered. 

But, getting back to the teacher and classroom, the areas of concern 

such as providing a desirable climate for learning, knowing the pupil in order 
to “teadi” him well, assisting the learner in planning and choosing his courses 
of action, and, helping him to develop positive attitudes, interests, and values 
— these, it has already been indicated, add a pupil personnel dimension to the 
instructional efforts of the teacher. To illustrate more specifically — the 
teacher makes constant use of guidance techniques. She collects, interprets, 
and uses i^rmation about each pupil, and about groups of pupils. She talks 
with individual pupils and with their parents, and may listen in turn, thus 
making use of interview techniques — perhaps well, perhaps poorly. She 
^ould be in the front line of the school’s attendance program, encouraging 
good attendance directly and indirectly, sensing significant patterns of absence 
and searching for causes of non-attendance. She should have a good orienta- 
tion to the pupil’s physical and mental health needs and problems, and serve 
as a screening and r^erral agent in these, as in other pupil personnel areas. 

Tlhese and other continuing pupil personnel activities aie essential for 
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an adequate appraisal of individual potentialities, needs, and progress In 
education. They are not something separate from the teacher and the class- 
room. They should be an important part of the work of every teacher in 
support of the learning of every child. 

There are, however, many developments and trends affecting education 
which increase the complexitj' of the school’s task, influence the work of the 
teacher and point quite definitely to the need for assistance for her in certain 
areas of functioning. These factors are well known to you and will be referred 
to here briefly and in part only as: increasing numbers,, wider variety of 
pupils, expanding knowledge, improved techniques, increasing urbanization 
greater mobility, changing occupational patterns and higher competency and 
skill demands. And, combined with these comes a deeper concern for all 
and a greater urgency for experimentation, innovation and evaluation. 

Certain of these factors have also pointed up the desirability of adequate 
provisions for direct specialized assistance to pupils and their parents, by 
persons who have pupil personnel functions as their primary responsibility 
and who have special competencies and the assigned time to fortify and 
supplement the teacher’s work in relation to pupil study, pupil progress 
and problems, and pupil planning. 

Over the years, then, the others in pupil personnel have been added to 
school staffs to be of assistance to teachers, pupils, parents, and in certain 
important ways to administrators. The first such additions, attendance per- 
sonnel, began over one hundred years ago. Most of the others could be 
identified for the first time in one or another school system in tiiis country 
from fifty to sixty years ago. 

Attendance service was the only one originating in the schools. The 
other pupil personnel services have been transplanted from other agencies 
and other settings. In some respects this fact has plagued these services, at 
least from an educator’s point of view, as they have wwked in schools over 
the intervening years, bi too many places, some of them still operate from 
agency or clinical backgrounds with very little orientation to the educational 
setting in which they now seek to make a contribution. The relatively limited 
purposes of their origins in the schools often still persist. In many instances, 
one or another of them fall far short of their promise for assistance to the 
schools in the accomplishment of the objectives of education. This is true, 
and negatively compounded, in the case of the contribution of the total pupil 
personnel program in many situations where the whole, regretfully, is far 
less than the sum ci its parts. 

As they have developed over the years, some of tbe pupil personnel 
services have been influenced momentarily by popular movements of the 
times. Sometimes the movement has made a permanent contribution, but 
often after a flurry of new activity the program in question has dropped the 
innovation to move off in the direction of the next new fad. Often, more 
program energy is used in darting first in one direction then in another than 
in steady forward progress. (This sort of action is, of course, not limited in 
education to pupil personnel) Most certainly new ideas and activities should 
not be shunned, but there should be enough careful study in each case to 
assess, and if desirable to provide for, the possibilities for continuing contri- 
butions to program goals. Effective programs are built step by step. 
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Over the years, the various pupil personnel services have had quite 
uneven developments. Opinions, needs, and supports in relation to one 
service or another have varied greatly and unevenly over the time span of 
^eir development.^ As a result, while some needs have been satisfied by the 
introduction of a given service, other needs have been present with no equiva- 
lent development to meet them. In many such cases the pupil personnel work- 
ers who were available in a school district were called upon to "stretch” their 
competencies to “cover” for those who were missing. Often they offered 
to do this without being called upon, in order, as they thought, to be doubly 
useful. In many such cases the school people were satisfied that all needs 
were being met adequately by such arrangements. However, the children 
and parents and teachers, very often were not well served. Very often, also 
the pupil personnel workers involved were distracted fix)m what they could 
do well by so much they were doing poorly. And, in some situations with 

which I am familiar, such limited or unsatisfactory situations have persisted 
for years. 



The various services in pupil personnel have been developing in the 
schools for many years before there began to be much concern for their 
central direction and coordination. This may have been so for a number of 
reasons. Not many school districts had aU services Some services continued 
to be supplied by out-of-%hool sources. Services continued to be limited in 
objectives and actions with few points of contact among them. There was 
little understanding or use of an interdisciplinary or total pupil personnel 
approach to school planning and problems. It was not until the 1930’s that 
much reference was made to the desirability of overall progr am s of nunil 
personnel services. ^ 



This need for coordination was expressed more recently by Johnson in 
his Forward to a 1963 book by Ferguson, on Pupil Personnel Services. He 
said, "The time has arrived when it is necessary to clarify and to relate prop- 
erly the various pupil personnel services which have to be recognized as 
important and inte^al parts of the American educational enterprise. Educa- 
tors and laymen alike have sometimes questioned the purposes to be served 
by the various specialists who are identified with these services. The special- 
ists themselves have, upon occasion accused each other of overlapping func- 
tions, of usurping responsibilities, and of independent action. With larger 
and larger school systems, serving ever-increasing numbers of students, the 
need for a coor^nated system of services designed to help each pupil develop 
and maintain his individuality in a complex of mass education experiences is 
a practical necessity. To serve the function which is imiquely theirs, tiiese 
semces must at the same time derive from the same philosophical base as 
other dspects of Americen educetionel policy and practice/^ 

When mention being made of publications concerning pupil personnel 
services, one other in particular should be named. That is the 1960 policy 
statement. Pupil Personnel Services, by the Council of Chief State School 
Offices. A member of your State Department of Education, E. S. Shearouse 
participated in its preparation. In sharp contrast to some current writings in 
this field, I continually find the policy statement and the Ferguson book to 
be helpful presentations. 

A first step in clarifying and relating pupil personnel s^fvices at the 
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local level is one of definition. The functions and activities of each service 
and of the whole program should be derived from the objectives to be accom* 
plished. Cooperation among those in various services should be based on 
an understanding by each one involved of the objectives and functions of the 
others. In any school district seeking to provide an effective pupil personnel 
program, administrators, teachers^ and those in pupil personnel must work 
together in formulating pupil personnel objectives and functions, and in carry- 
ing out program activities. While those in pupil personnel have primary pro^ 
gram responsibilities, all staff members must be well aware of the compe- 
tencies and contributions needed from each group in order to accomplish the 
objectives desired. 

There are certain aspects of the pupil personnel program to which I would 
like to give a little more attention. The first of these is that of the import- 
ance of each separate service in relation to the importance of the coordinated 
pupil personnel program and approach. Here, there needs to be more con- 
sideration of the idea that unless we can get the separate disciplines working 
together to increase the effectiveness of each one and of all, they will each be 
much less than adequate in meeting their own responsibilities and the sum of 
their efforts may often be more confusing than contributing. 

With larger and more varied school populations, with increasing com- 
plexity in education, and with continuing expansion of knowledge in the 
behavioral sciences, specialization in pupil pm^onnel is very desirable. We 
need strong separate services staffed by highly competent people. We need, 
however, a kind of competence which leads to an appreciation of the com- 
petencies and contributions of others. It is far past the time, when as among 
the separate services, we should have to tolerate the waryness, suspicion, 
jealousy, and hidf-hearted cooperation which is often either openly or sub- 
tlety manifested. It is also time that the professionals in each service should 
come to realize, accept, and work to implement the concept that in unity there 
is added strength. This does not imply that any service ■ mu'9* submerge 
its own particular concerns, but the people working in it must come to know 
the satisfactions and successes that can come from asking for assistance, giving 
assistance, and blending their own contributions quite naturally and willingly 
in a total pupil personnel approach. 

Another area of concern in which there are differences of opinion, at 
least as expressed in descriptions of pupil personnel needs and functions, is 
the one relating to the adjustive emphasis in pupil personnel in contrast 
to the developmental emphasis. Actually, this is one of the differences which 
is not difficult to reconcile. We do not need to ar^e whether we should spend 
some effort with all or much effort with a few. We must do both. And, 
if we are wide and effective in our early and continuing developmental func- 
tions, we will at Hie same time be adjustive for the ‘‘some” who need it. 
We may also preclude the necessity of later spending so much effort in being 
adjustive with so few. 

In furthering the developmental aspects of our work in pupil personnel, 
there are certain areas of activity which need far more attention than they 
have yet received. The first has to do with working with teachers as well 
as with pupils. There is not a single one of the pupil personnel services but 
could strengHien its program by a closer partnership with the teaching staff. 
As with so many aspects of our work, the duality of pupil contacts versus 
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teacher contacts is one in which we need to achieve balance. The one type 
of activity should feed into and support the other. From our contacts with 
pupils come information and insights which often should be shared with 
teachers. They in turn can give us important knowledge about the pupil and 
they can broaden greatly our own assistance to pupil progress. Very likely, 
the more we can work with teachers in the developmental aspects of the pupil- 
growth, the less we will have to work v^.th them and numerous others in 
the adjustment of pupil problems. 

Another opportunity we have in schools to strengthen our work comes 
through the possibility which is present to have long-term contacts with all 
pupils. We should work to make much of the possibility for a longitudinal 
approach in developmental assistance to pj*pil self-understanding and growth. 
Our programs should be planned and conducted in such ways that the effects 
are not merely discrete and disjointed, but rather continuous and cumulative. 

Although some of the pupil personnel services are more naturally de- 
velopmental in approach than others, all of them should seek to identify and 
emphasize those aspects of their work which can make wide-spread, long-term 
positive and preventive contributions to teaching and learning. So often we 
in pupil personnel suggest the need for in-service education so that teachers 
may know better how to “use” our service. Better perhaps that some of the 
flow be from teachers to us and concern how they feel and hope we may be 
continually “useful” to them. 

Perhaps my thought here is a little obscure. Let me approach it in 
another way. Very often in discussing one or another of our services, v/e 
talk too much about the methods, the tools, the procedures and too little about 
the pupils. More often it might be well if teacher groups could discuss with 
representatives of all services in pupil personnel the educational progress 
and problems of pupil groups as they enter and move up grade by grade 
through the school system. That is, it might be very good for our programs 
to take a good hard look at “normal” Mary and “not so normal” Johnny as 
they move from grade to grade and ask, “What are we doing to help?” “Does 
it help?”, “How can we do better?” “What more should we do?” and also 
the “stinker question,” “How do we know that what we do really does make 
any difference?” 

But now to another topic, all services should take far more advantage of 
another partnership which can be very productive in both adjustive and 
developmental aspects of their work. This is the partnership which should 
be affected, again on a long-term basis, between the school and the parents. 
We know that the influence of the home is great in determining the child's 
approaches to learning. We are coming to realize more and more that it is 
only the very exceptional parent who does not wish his child to benefit by 
the progi'ams and services offered by the school. Our own services must 
account of the influence of the home and foster and assist the interest m 
that school and home are complementary forces in awtigtlng tiie pupil toward 
full and satisfying levelopment. 

Whether it applies to pupils, teachers, or to parents, one further considera- 
tion which calls for flexibility, good judgment, and competent adaptability 
is that of woridng with individuals and/or working with groups; la this 
ttea, our determinations should be made after careful assessment of the 
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people, problems, and pi’rposes involved. We should work in ways that arc 
known to be, or that have good promise of being, proper and productive in 
each of a variety of situations. 

Here we have a need to guard against, or at least assess very carefully 
a sudden swing from one type of emphasis and activity to quite another. One 
reason for the limited success of so many new and promising ventures in 
education is the ineptitude of some who become involved much too readily. 
The preparation for new approaches should be as thorough as that already 
obtained for present effective practice. In pupil personnel, it is not a good 
procedure to be learning by trial and error. 

Now, I would like to give a little more attention to the importance of 
balance and coordination in pupil personnel. Well qualified people in each 
type of service have different competencies to offer and different contribu- 
tions to make. Deficiencies in certain areas cannot be overcome by efficien- 
cies in other areas. To expect one service which is present to assume the 
proper functions of another which is absent not only dilutes the effectiveness 
of the former but deludes those who think the latter’s functions are being 
completely and competently performed. Then too, and this is very important, 
balance of services brings a completeness to the team approach in pupil per- 
sonnel, With all disciplines well represented and well coordinated, the effort 
of the whole can be greater than the sum of the parts. 

Another coordination function involves the development of effective pro- 
cedures for communication and cooperation among pJjpil personnel staff mem- 
bers, and between them and appropriate others in school and out-of-school. 
We often say that such steps are necessary as programs grow in size, but we 
may be mistaken very often if we think that effective communication and 
cooperation are inherent in small programs. Mutual understanding and good 
working relationships do not always “just come naturally,” In addition, proper 
direction is needed to minimize overlapping and duplication of efforts, to 
assure continuity of services from one school level to another, and to provide 
for planning and development on a systemwide basis. 




A very desirable practice, implemented most often in situations where 
definite assignments are being made for program direction, is the regular 
provision for staff conferences. Two kinds of arrangements are becoming 
more and more common, systemwide meetings of the personnel is a given 
service and school based meetings of all pupil personnel workers serving a giv- 
en school. The systemwide meetings in the main deal with program. The 
school meetings usually focus on pupils. 

The systemwide meetings, or, in large school systems the districtwide 
meetings, of all workers in a given pupil personnel service are important to 
assure continuity of program from one school level to another. Staff members 
at all levels are involved in planning for each level and there is a constant 
interchange of information concerning program activities, outcomes, and 
needs for improvement. The staff members at each school level understand 
better how the service in which they are involved effects and assists the pupil, 
his teachers and parents, in relation to his education throughout all of his 
years in the school system. They see more clearly how their own act: ities 
build upon those of earlier years and in turn lead into and are foundations 
for those that follow. The program is not planned in terms of the kinder- 
garten child, the primary child, the child in the upper elementary school 
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grades, etc. It functions to be of continuing assistance to the child and youth 
as he grows and develops thiou^out his years in the schools. 

The school based meetings, most often of the case conference type, 
T!sually include an administrator and one or more teachers in addition to the 
pupil personnel staff members. These meetings represent an exceUent means 
of program coordination at the school level based on a consideration, often 
weeldy, of the needs and problems of individual pupils or pupil groups. They 
can provide also a means of in><3ervice education for teachers and pupil per- 
sonnel workers which is often much more meaningful and productive than 
the more usual lecture-discussion type of procedure. They can provide a 
settiug in which the participants come quite naturally to see how their co- 
operative efforts may be most effective in support of pupil progress in educa- 
tion. 

Practices have been discussed so far which relate to the development 
and conduct of pupil personnel programs. Finally, a practice should be in- 
cluded which is gaining in use in order to explain and evaluate these good 
programs. That is, more attention is being given to the reporting of outcomes, 
and these not just in terns of activities carried on or work done by staff 
members, but rather outcomes in terms of the effect of program activity on 
the educational progress and planning of pupils. 

An approach that is helping to make these pro^ams better is one of 
reporting failures as well as successes. In addition to the usual recount* 
1^ of benefits to pupils as a result of program activities,' attention is being 
directed to what is not happening for pupils because of program deficiencies. 
Then, suggestions are made for overcoming weaknejses, if not immediately 
at least on a step by step basis within the framework of a long-range plan of 
program improvement 

With more and more attention being given to the systemwide coordinar 
tion and direction of pupil personnel services, including a growing number 
of specific personnel assignments for this function, increasing attention is 
focused on- the line and staff relationships of the pupil personnel administra- 
tor. Here I m unable to define the position in any way other than to sound 
rather two-sided. In general, we hope to accomplish programs, fTiaf is, 
through leadership and resource assistance. In some areas of function, how - ' 
ever, in order to accomplish systemwide continuity in aspects of program 
developnaent, line wthority may be delegated by the chief administrator of 
the district, authority to carry out policy which has been formulated for the 
district as a whole. 

Hopefully, ^ those affected by such line authority from the district 
level, where their own authoriti^ in a school is involved, have recognized and 
accepted the need and desirability of such systemwide direction. Hopefully 
too, they are willing and anxious to cooperate vdth district level personnel 
in the improvement of the programs in their schools. Actually, I can see no 
difference in this type of supervision, as applied to pupil personnel services, 
from the systemwide direction and supervision of the mathematics curriculum 
or the centralized aspects of building maintenance. Different units in a 
school system can hardly “go it their own way” in programs ant! activities in 
which to.ere should be commonality and continuity on a systemwide basis. CJo- 
ordination throu^ cooperation is much to be preferred, however, to coordi- 
attion through coercion. 
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This idea was expressed quite well, I think, in a letter received from a 
dir^tor of pupil personnel services. He said, “Looking at my own work as 
it has developed, I would admit to a strong and growing conviction that the 
'real usefulness of a pupil personnel services administrator depends more 
largely on his good staff relations with principals than on any other single 
factor. I have tried to work as a colleague with principals, and have found 
them to be most cooperative in this relationship. It strikes me that any 
director who is going to issue mandates to principals is likely to be in for 
some trouble. As a profession, I think we should-come to realize that the real 
essence of our work is in coordination, and that its success will depend largely 
on the excellence of inter-staff relationships which we a):e able to adopt. I 
definitely feel that this is the horse and that any other ingr^ents in the cart 
must come after it. I have found that, once an aura of mutual trust is 
established with the principals and the chief school administrator, most de- 
cisions can be cooperatively made and that the pupil personnel ser/ices 
specialist is accepted as a useful and indispensable professional consultant, 
rather than being resented as a kind of a fifth-wheel administrator.” 

At the beginning of the paper, and in a number of places throughout, 
there has been a decided emphasis on teacher functions and relationships. 
Now, having given attention also to the need for specialists and for coordi- 
nation in -the pupil personnel program, I would like to swing back again to 
the teacher emphasis. With the increasing availability and use of specialized 
personnel it must still be kept clearly, in mind that the work of eacTi of the 
pupil personnel staff members should be always in close relationship to that 
of the teacher. Very definite arrangements should be made to encourage 
and insure the continuing cooperation of the attendance worker, counselor, 
school psychologist, visiting teacher, school nurse, and any others in pupil 
personnel with classroom teachers and appropriate administrators. 

Now I must summarize. The functions and activities of each service and 
of the over-all pupil personnel program should be derived from the objectives 
of the school. The orientation of toese services is educational not cUnicaL 
Both the developmental and remedial aspects of their work should be in sup- 
port of the educational purpoMs of the school. They join other phases of 
the school program to work for the full developmrat through education 
of the potentialities of each boy and girl. 

In this purpose, pupil personnel workers serve to strengthen the schooTs 
efforts to identify and understand the characteristics, related to education, 
of a wide variety of pupils. In addition to direct assist^ce to pupils, parents, 
and teachers they provide information and insights helpful in planning and 
evaluating the schooFs program. 

Ckmperation among services is essential and should be based on an under- 
standing by those in each service of the objectives and functions of the others. 
In any school district seeking to provide an effective pupil persoimel program, 
administrators, teachers, and those in pupil personnel must work together in 
formulating pupil personnel objectives and functions, and in carrying out 
program activities. In all of this, three concepts must be kept in mind, the 
central role of the teacher in the educational development of the pupil, the 
responsibility of the administrator for the total school program, and the pri- 
mary responsibility of the parent for the growth and development of hit 
child. 
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‘'W^th definite and adequate provision for coordination among these ser- 
vices, between them and other parts of the school program, and between 
them and related community resources the pupil personnel program becomes 
one of three essential phases of school operation; instruction, administration, 
and pupil personnel. The presence and effectiveness of the later phase is 
very essential in assuring quality education for all children and youth. 
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GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 
IN GEORGIA SCHOOLS 



PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 

MR. NEIL GUNTER, Coordinator 
Guidance, Counseling and Testing 
Georgia Stale Department of Education 



The concepts of guidance and counseling have existed for many years, 
and bave been translated into many forms and uses by educators in schools 
throughout the country. We would probably not recognize these yesteryear 
practices as guidance and counseling in view of treatment and practice given 
to these concepts today. 

Guidance and counseling began to gain entrance into some schools in 
Georgia in early post-World War n. There was a recognized need for such 
services in many Georgia schools and school systems, but the major problem 
was lack of finances to fund such programs. This is still a major problem 
in some areas of Georgia. The schools and school systems who pioneered in 
guidance and counseling moved slowly and cautiously because there existed 
a great deal of skepticism among many educators as to role and function of 
a “counselor”. They were curious . about what constituted a “guidance pro- 
gram”, and what this new school person would actually do. I would speculate 
that little thought and discussion had been given at that time to the “team 
approach” concept. ' Twenty-five years ago, schools in many areas of Georgia 
would consider themselves fortunate if they had adequate instructional 
staffs — not to mention the nebulous services of this person called a counse- 
lor. 



Guidance and counseling programs began to mushroom all over Georgia 
with the passage in 1958 '-f the National Defense Education Act, Title V(a) 
which made funds available to states to assist local schools and school systems 
in establishing programs. In subs?quent years, funds have been available 
under this federal-state program to supplement local school systems in initiat- 
ing, maintaining and/or extending programs in guidance and counseling. 

Since the embryonic stages in the development of gtudance and counsel- 
ing in Georgia schools, the demand for qualified counselors has been great 
over the past few years. In the 1964-65 school year there were almost 600 
counselors serving in approximately 500 schools with approved guidance pro- 
grams. Current records reflect that approximately 700 counselors and direc- 
tors of guidance are serving in guidance and counseling programs in Georgia 
sdic>is, and the demand for counselors for the years ahead continues to 
mount 

The major purpose of this seminar is to bring into focus the major 
problems and issues in guidance and counseling and the other respective 
areas of Pupil Personnel Services. I shall simply enumerate and briefly elab- 
orate on soma of the major problems and issues in guidance and counseling 
in the public schools of Georgia. 
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(1) PROBLEMS AND ISSUES IN THE TRAINING OF SCHOOL COUNSELORS 

It is essential that counselor educators, school administrators, school 
counselors and State Department personnel continue projecting needs which 
will inevitably appear in the immediate years. In order to meet future needs, 
training programs must be continually evaluated and changed to keep pace 
with ever-changing roles among school personnel in a society which is fin- 
ancially “priming the pump” to “gush forth” with innovative and exemplary 
educational programs never before dreamed possible. We must constantly 
be alert and sensitive to the problems and issues which confront the persons 
serving the youth in our school programs. 

The emerging problems in elementary schools present special problems 
in the training of counselors. Our training programs have been programmed 
primarily for secondary school counselors. What are the special needs of 
elementary counselors to equip them to serve in the lower grades? 

(2) ROLE AND FUNCTION OF ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOL COUNSELORS 

The literature has much to say about the role and function of school 
counselors at the elementary and secondary levels. What the Counselor does 
and how he does it should make a difference in a school. Unless there is a 
positive impact of the guidance and counseling program upon the total 
school program and positive evidence of this program in the actions and 
activities of the school population, then the program is of little significance 
and has little value. 

We must continue to define, clarify and refine the role and function of 
school counselors. If we do not continue to work on role definition and 
support and publicize our claims, we will find that there will be an array 
of other specialists coming upon the scene as a complementary corps, i.e., the 
child development specialist as proposed in H. R. 11322. 

(3) PROBLEMS AND ISSUES SURROUNDING 
COUNSELOR-STUDENT RATIOS 

A graphic representation of counselor-student ratios in schools in all 
the states in the country reveals that Georgia is woefully lacking in counselor- 
student ratio which approaches the recommended national ratio. We cannot 
realize the full impact counselors and guidance programs will be able to 
make upon school populations and school programs until ratios are drastically 
reduced. There is considerable difference when a full-time or full-time equiva- 
lent counselor is working with 250-300 students and one whose work load is 
900 or more. 

The average for Georgia in the 1964-65 school year was approximately 
1:875. The Georgia State Plan for Guidance and Counseling as amended in 
June, 1965, specifies a reduction each year until the recommended ratios are 
achieved. The recently adopted Standards for Georgia Schools will do much 
to insure rapid reduction of excessive existing ratios. 

I have the greatest admiration for the school counselors in Georgia. I 
have observed firsthand the counselors and guidance programs in action over 
the state, and these people are to be commended. A work load reduced by 
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approximately two-thirds would give counselors an opportunity to prove what 
cap really be done under more practical and more desirable conditions. 

(4) COUNSELOR RECRUITMENT AND HOLDING POWER 

In vi>;W of current trends and long-range future projections, more- positive 
steps must be taken in actively recruiting top people for school counseling. 
Steps also need to be taken to bold counselors in Georgia and to keep them 
in the counseling field. Dare I be so bold as to mention 'higher salaries? 
Training requirements are becoming more rigorous; it is possible that 'the 
present SC-5 professional certification level could become the provisional or 
minimum level. The greatest number of people who are entering counselor 
education programs are coming from the classroom which means temporary 
loss of salary and additional graduate work as they retrain. The services of 
'these counselors are in great demand and no one can blame them for seeking 
a location which provides the most equitable salary. If we expect school 
counselors to maintain leadership positions and be required to earn leader- 
ship certificates, then they should receive a commensurate salary. 

(5) PROBLEMS AND ISSSUES WHICH CENTER AROUND 
COUNSELOR IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 

Do we need more in-service education programs to keep counselors abreast 
of new developments and trends? Are in-service education programs to 
bridge the gap for those counselors who have reached plateaus in formal 
training or for many reasons do not go beyond a certain point in college or 
university programs? What is to be provided through this special in-service 
education? What implications are there for counselors to plan and execute 
or assist in planning and carrying out in-service education programs with 
faculties to provide information on guidance and counseling services, special 
student needs, utilization of available community resources and many other 
related topics? 

The in-service education approach seems to be rapid’", becoming a very 
vital link between institutional programs and “live learning on-the-job.” The 
problems and issues evolve around what, who, how, how much and when. 

There are definitely other problems and issues in guidance and counsel- 
ing in Georgia schools, perhaps some which are more important than the 
ones enumerated. However, the intent of this brief presentation is not to air 
all the problems and issues, but to focus upon those which seemingly need 
our immediate attention. I submit these items to you for your consideration 
and response. 

I am encouraged as I review the work of counselors and examine overall 
guidance programs operative in Georgia schools because I can clearly see 
that counselors have made and are continuing to make a great impact upon 
total school programs and upon the youth in our schools. 

We have traveled a great distance in a relatively short time. We are 
still experiencing growing pains, but we have great expectations for guidance 
and counseling in Georgia. We have the faith, the people and the resources 
to guarantee to boys and girls in Georgia that our goals will be achieved, and 
that one of the best programs in the country will be centered here in 
GEO^tGIA. 



PROBLEMS AND ISSUES IN 
COUNSELOR EDUCATION 



DR. MERRITT OELKE, Chlirman 
Counselor Education 
University of Georgia 

Attempting to discuss problems and issues in counselor education apart 
Jbrom consideration of the guidance programs in the school -would be at the 
best, 1 suppose, unwise, and at the worst, fool-hearted. For we on the college 
end university campuses are not trying to live, and we hopefully are not 
living, in ivory towers, nor are we attempting to educate people' for work apart 
xrom the schools, for our problems are yours and yours are oins, as was 
suggested a while ago. Therefore, a discussion of counselor education pro- 
grams and trends and issues must of necessity begin with at least a little 
consideration of v/hat we are talking about when we discuss guidance. 



As -guidance can be many things to many people, so also is counselor 
education many things to many people. The character of guidance, as we all 
know, has been constantly changing since the inception over 50 years ago. 
Fifty years from now it will undoubtedly take a completely diff^ent form 
than we conceive it today. We must constantly try to develop programs that 
will prepare counselors for what is ahead, so that ^ey in turn may work with 
the youngsters for what is ahead. Guidance today may be as simple as the 
favorable upbringing of a child in the home. It may be just good teaching, 
which must involve the careful consideration of the needs of each child, and 
an atmosphere which enables him to achieve to his greatest potential. It may 
be considered just a special set of services run by counselors; to administra- 
tors it is probably all of these, and many more things. In any event, it is a 
service which belongs in the school program as a relcsvaut part of education. 

Our concern as educators is for the welfare and education of all of the 
children in our care. This is perhaps too trite to be mentioned, but it is so 
true that I don’t think it can be mentioned too much. Guidance services in 
our schools are and should be designed to further that welfare and that 
education. Counselor education must and is endeavoring to train people 
who will work for these goals. The whole discussion of counselor education 
programs and problems must rest upon the question of the role of the 
counselor in the school. We have at least some idea of what this may involve 
in each school, but in each locality, this must vary to meet the social needs of 
the community as well as of the state and nation. With the increased social 
demands placed upon our schools, the counselor becomes the key individual 
in helping students understand these social and societal needs in facing the 
unknown problems which lie ahead for them. The counselor is one of several 
professionally educated staff members prepared for such tasks who can be 
of help to the teacher in the job of working with the students. The counselor’s 
role on the team in each community must be defined, and the problem of 
a v^ounselor-educator becomes that of training broadly and specially educated 
people who can fit the community role. Constant study of our programs to 
fit this broad need is essential and is a difficult problem. Our problem also 
becomes that of whetiier we should begin to train specialists within the guid- 
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tutes. He was highly recommended by the administrator in his system. The 
boy' did a competent job in the institute in the counseling under supervision, 
but, when the time came to place him, he would be inter\7“Tved and then all 
of a sudden nothing further would happen. We started checking and found that 
the administrator was making certain accusations about his behavior when 
■he had been a teacher in his system. None of this was communicated to us. The 
problem of recruitment and of selection is a joint responsibility and is up to 
the administrators as well as the universities to do a competent and a thor- 
ough job of selecting the people. It is a difficult task at best. People have been 
trying for more years than most of us remember to select people for the 
teaching profession. The same problems that are present in selecting for 
teaching are present in counseling and are multiplying. They are present in 
all the personnel services. It is a difficult task, but it must be a cooperative 
endeavor. 

Another thing related to this is that frequently counselors, or people who 
go through programs and I will not call them counselors, who we feel are 
not fully qualified to become counselors are hired as counselors 'without ever 
contacting the training institution to see whether we feel that they are com- 
petent or not. We do have a little insight into how well they can operate if 
we are only contacted, and we are more than willing to give an evaluation. 

So much for recruitment. There is another little item that is related to 
the counseling problem, that is the adequate use of the title of counselor. All 
too often the counselor finds himself (or in Georgia herself) spending most 
of the time in routine clerical tasks which must be done, but which can be 
done more economically and appropriately by persons with different specia- 
lized training tha'n counselors. We find that, in effect, we often overeducate 
the people for the counseling positions in terms of what they are premitted to 
do in a school system where they operate. We haven’t succeeded in inclu din g 
clerical training in our program, and I don’t think it is our function, either. 

CkMinseling in the schools may very well have gone the full circle in 
operation for. there now seems to be a resurgence of interest in counseling 
and helping students to find careers other than college, where it is appro- 
priate. Too much time in the past has been spent concentrating upon the 
college boimd students to the neglect of the less intellectually oriented or 
endowed and to the neglect of the disadvantaged. The need for working more 
with all youngsters, whether they be college bound or not, demands that 
counselors broaden the base of operations and recognize the genuine contri- 
bution made by the non-college graduate to our society as well as the potential 
present in the disadvantaged groups. This too, calls for the broadest base of 
liberal counselor education to which we are committed. 

Closely related to the purposes of this conference is yet another considera- 
tion that we have heard mentioned several times; that of the development 
of closer team work among the personnel workers represented here. Many 
systems have soundly working personnel services with extensive cooperation. 
Many others have a long way to go to achieve the cooperation necessary for 
effective work. We are doing what we can, and trying to do more all the time, 
to increase the cooperation within the training program so that we train 
people to become members of a team rather than individuals. 

Of particular interest to me, a counselor-educator, is the need for increas- 
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ing professionalization of counselors in this state. Counselors are a group of 
people working to help the youngsters in our schools, and the best in anything 
is never good enough. We must move away, it seems to me, from all use of pro- 
• visional certification based on only three courses and perhaps move toward the 
goals suggested at a recent meeting of the Georgia Council on Teacher Educa- 
tion; that of making the first year of graduate work provisional, with a 6th 
year certificate as the standard or professional. We know that we cannot 
teach a counselor all that he needs to know in one year much less in three 
courses. Two years are a minimum if we are to do an adequate job of training. 
We must move in this direction if our children are to receive the best. 

I am rather happy, about another trend that seems to be developing. It 
is not complete, but it is partial at least in some systems. Less and less often, 
it seems to me, do we find the retired, on-the-job teacher, working as a counse- 
lor or appearing to get provisional certification. Only when we have profes- 
sionals and professionally trained people can a job be done that needs doing. 

Lastly, we come to the question of strategy in developing guidance pro- 
grams, in its relation to training, of course. For years, as was mentioned earlier, 
they have been largely remedial, brush-fire types of things in nature and a 
newer and alternate stategy would make guidance preventive of problems. 
This would emphasize the developmental approach to guidance. Ultimately, of 
course, I think we must strive for what has been called promotional guidance, 
that is, we must adopt some of the mental health ideas and work avidly to pro- 
mote the procediures conducive to good decision-making in children. On the 
daj this is accomplished, and on this clay only, will guidance be operating truly 
in the way conceived at its inceptiou. 
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THE COUNSELOR ON THE 
PUPIL PERSONNEL STAFF 



MR. JOHN OD6ERS, Director 
Division of Guidance and Testing 
Ohio State Department of Education 



Rasically, the responsibility of the school counselor is to help each child 
develop to the fullest extent feasible during his school years. Obviously this 
responsibility is shared with others. Fulfilling this responsibility requires 
the knowledge and use of many resources, both inside and outside the school. 
It also involves more than counseling students and performing such directly 
related activities as pupil appraisal, information giving, record keeping and 
referral.^ 

The specific role the counselor will play in any school cannot be pre- 
cisely defined in advance though he works within the framework of a definable 
area of responsibilities, as we shall discuss. In cooperation with the admin- 
istration, other counselors, other members of the pupil personnel team, and 
the school staff, the qualified school counselor develops his role -to fit the 
situation — a role that tends to be unique with him, resulting from a blending 
of his qualifications into the situation to which he is assigned. 

Many things affect the role of the school counselor on the pupil personnel 
staff. Before attempting to identify some of the key responsibilities of the 
counselor, I would like to discuss some of these variables which affect roles 
and relationships. At least six voribles are worthy of examination. 

1. Level. Distinct differences in counselor role and function appear in 
relation to his grade level of assignment; elementary, junior high or 
high school, due primarily to such factors as: 

— the differences in the developmental needs of young children, pre- 
adolescents, and adolescents. 

— the decrease in the dependency of the pupils on teachers and 
parents as they (the pupils) grow and mature. 

— differences in organization of the daily schedule at upper grade 
levels, including contacts with more and more school staff members. 
— ^the growing ability of pupils to solve their own, problems or make 
their own decisions. 

2. Setting. Possibly the best quick way to define setting is to list a 
few pairs of extremes which identify a continuum in school district 
characteristics which affect counselor role. These might include 
rural-urban, central city-suburban, affluent-economically depressed, 
and numerous others. 

3. Schsol program and facilities. There is a direct relationship between 
counselor role and comprehensiveness of school offerings. Picture 
the frustrated counselor who needs to help a low average pupil plan 
his high school program in a strictly college preparatory high school, 
or the counselor who needs to help a sixth grade non-reader in a 
school with no remedial reading program or diagnostic services. 
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4. Othtr Pupii Ptrsonnel Services available. Definite limitations must 
always be placed on counselor role and function based on the extent 
and depth of his training and on role definition related to state and 
professional standards. Nevertheless, counselor role will vary within 
limits in relation to the nature and extent of other pupil personnel 
services available in the system. For example, in school systems not 
supporting a full functioning pupil personnel program, the counselor 
has increased responsibilities for the identification and use of such 
non*school resources as the county health department, family service 
agencies, or child guidance clinics. A trend in some states is toward 
the development of intermediate service units to provide special 
services to a number of different administrative units. 

5. Counselor-Pupil Ratio. The number of pupils assigned to a counselor 
has an obvious relationship to his role and service. Recommended 
counselor-pupil ratios at the secondary level usually vary between 
1:250 and 1:500. Ohio’s newly proposed minimum high school 
standards require a 1:400 ration but our “Guidelines for Ohio Schools: 
The Organization of Pupil Services”* recommended 1:300. The latest 
White House Conference recommended an elementary school C/P 
ration of 1:600 while the American School Counselors’ Association 
recommends 1:450. When considering counselor-pupil ratios, it 
should be kept in mind that a ratio for a counselor who has a full 
complement of pupil personnel workers available to him is quite 
different from the same ratio for a counselor who is the only pupil 
personnel worker in the system. 

6. School Size. We could discuss other variables which affect counselor 
role, such as the school’s philosophy and objectives, or the nature 
of the student body. However, I will conclude this analysis of vari- 
ables by discussing the major problem related to school size. It is 
that of the specialized counselor in the multi-counselor high school. 
I would like to do this by quoting the last four paragraphs from my 
editorial in the January/February, 1966 issue of “Ohio Guidance 
News & Views”®. 

“Recent studies of specialization in school counseling when 
analyzed together with statistics on counselor employment in 
Ohio high schools, provide the basis for an estimate that 
approximately 15% of Ohio’s school counselors may be classi- 
fied as specialized. The largest groups of specialized coun- 
selors are college counselors and educational counselors, but 
the greatest present demand is for vocational counselors. 
Other specialists include personal-social counselors, test 
specialists, and counselors of the gifted. And there are more. 

With respect to his counseling assignment, it is our studied 
opinion that every counselor should be a generalist, assigned 
to work with students regardless of the nature of their 
problems. What every counselor needs is a commitment 
to kids — not to higher education, or to vocational education, 
or to trade and technical education, or to military service, 
or to ttie labor market. Every counselor needs competencies 
which will enable him to help any youngster, each in accord- 






ance with his need, to achieve self-insight and a knowledge 
of opportunities and their related demands sufficient io make 
•logical next steps in Ihis progress toward mature self-directing 
adulthood. This includes steps related to his preparation 
for earning a living. 

Saying that every counselor should be a generalist with 
respect to his counseling assignment, is denying neither 
the value of nor the need for specialization by high school 
counselors. Specialization is logical, however, only in re- 
lationship to the non-counseling duties of the counselor. For 
example, all counselors in a multi-counselor high school must 
competent in the use of pupil data, occupational informa- 
tion, 'high school curriculum information, and data on post- 
high ^hool educational opportunities and requirements. 
Yet different counselors may have varying coordinative 
assignments. ^ One may specialize in the collection and use of 
occupational information; another may coordinate the special 
services for the college-bound; still another may coordinate 
student orientation to high school course offerings. These 
are but a few ewmples of logical non-counseling specialties 
which can be assigned in addition to an appropriate counselee 
load. In such a setting, any counselor might refer his coun- 
selee to another counselor for specific information or assist- 
ance — or such assistance might be set up on a group basis. 

He will not, however, reassign responsibility for the student, 
unless extenuating circumstances other than the immediate 
need for information or special service so dictate. 

Our biases tell us that the counselor may profitably assume 
specialized non-counseling guidance responsibilities but that 
he should remain a generalist with respect to his counseling 
assignments. To categorize a counselor by assigning special 
types of cases to him is to brand students. Whether this 
brand is a high status, a neutral, or a low status brand, it is 
a potential hazard to both the pupil and the counselor, and 
may be a block to effective counseling.” 

In edition to his role and function based on his professional prepara- 
non and the development of guidance as a profession, the work of the counse- 
lor poMe^es four characteristics which distinguish him from the other mem- 
bers of the pupil personnel team. 

1. ^e counselor does not have limited responsibility for selected 
children or groups of children, except as limited by work load. (C/P 
^tio). He works with all pupils — and parents — and teachers at 
the grade level to which he is assigned. 

2. The counselor-pupil ratio is distinctly lower than the ratios met by 
other pupil personnel workers. Becommendations in Ohio’s Guide- 
lines are as follows*: 

—Psychological Services i:2500 (K through 12) 

—School Health Services i:2000 (K through 12) 

—Visiting Teacher Services 1:3000 (K through 12) 
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— Speecli and Hearing 



1:2,500 (K through 12) 

1:10,000 (K through 12) 

1:10,000 (K through 12) 

1:3,000 (7 through 12 



Therapy Services 
—Child Accounting Services 
—Pupil Appraisal Services 
Guidance Services 



with no firm ratio 
recommended K-6) 



3. School counselors are usually assigned at the building level whereas 
other pupil service workers are usually assigned at the central ad- 
ministrative office or to a group of schools. Thus, the counselor is 
is usually the only resident pupil personnel worn,, 'n the school. 

4. The elementary counselor and the head counselor in a multi-counselor 
secondary school are often assigned responsibility as the building 
coordinator of pupil personnel. This greatly enhances the work of 
other pupil personnel workers assigned to the building on a regular 
schedule or on special assignment. 

During the period 1961-64, the Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for Ohio and the Directors and seven other members of the Division of 
Special Education and the Division of Guidance and Testing prepared, field 
tested and published Guidelines for Ohio Schools: The Organization of Pupil 
Services.* I would like to close by quoting the seven “Functions of the Guid- 
ance Services Staff in the Secondjiy Schools” and the seven “Elementary 
School Guidance Services” listed on pages 18 and 30 of that publication. 
The intervening pages contain evaluative criteria related to these services. 

^'FUNCTIONS OF THE GUIDANCE SERVICES STAFF IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

1. Develop a comprehensive program of services which are planned to 
meet guidance needs of pupils and whose goals are within the gen- 
eral purposes of the total educational program. 

2. Provide a counseling service which assists all pupils to acquire ade- 
quate and satisfying understandings of themselves and helps them 
to make realistic choices, decisions, and plans. 

3. Provide a consultative service to teachers, administrators and other 
pupil services personnel. 

• 4. Provide an organized program of individual and group conferences 
with parents. 

5. Provide a group guidance service which utilizes group procedures 
to assist pupils with educational, vocational, and school-related 
social concerns. 

6. Develop and coordinate an organized system of services which include; 



a. An informational service which provides all pupils with nee^.d 
and meaningful educational, vocational, and personal-social 
information. 

b. A pupil guidance record service which maintains cumulative 
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pupil data useful to pupils, teachers, parents, administrators, 
counselors, and other pupil services personnel. 

c. A pupil inventory service that obtains meaningful information 
about the abilities, aptitudes, achievements, special talents, and 
interests of pupils. 

d. A resource coordination service which facilitates pupil referrals 
from the building unit to other pupil services, utilizes community 
guidance resources, and facilitates the entrance of pupils into 
post-high school educational institutions. 

7. Participate in research and follow-up studies in cooperation with 
•the building principal and the pupil appraisal services.” 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GUIDANCE SERVICES 

1. Activities which emphasize developmental and preventive functions. 

2. Services which are basically planned to provide for the individual 
and group guidance needs of all pupils in the elementary school. 

3. A system of cumulative guidance records for all pupils. 

4 . A coordinated standardized group testing program which has been 
developed in cooperation with the pupil appraisal service. 

6. An established procedure of making appropriate referrals to other 
pupil services personnel and non-school guidance resources. 

6. An organized program of parent conferences. 

7. Consultation with school staff members.” 

As schools plan pupil personnel programs, and particularly as they plan 
guidance services, care should be taken to keep in mind that young people 
need only enough help and information to enable them to make their own 
decisions wisely. They don’t want decisions imposed, they want understand- 
ings exposed. One of man’s most important gifts is his ability to reason; 
sound reasoning is based on undertanding; and understanding is a prerequisite 
to decision making. Herein lies the key to an adequate guidance program — 
a basic component of a comprehensive program of pupil personnel services. 



PANEL REACTIONS TO 

'^THE COUNSELOR ON THE 
PUPIL PERSONNEL STAFF" 

MR. JOHN ODOERS 

PMiei Members: Mr. Bruce Shear, br. William Ashbaugh, Mr. John Alderson, 
Dr. Emeliza Swain 

br. AtHbaUgh: t would like to “second” something that Mr. Odgers pointed 
out earlier in his talk in terms of making sure that the counselor is a general- 
ist as well as a specialist in some areas^ It seems to me that across the country 
today, with a great deal of money going into special programs^ (one of the 
ones which I think of first is the Vocational Education Act,) that if we do not 
ihave people in ptit)il personnel work who are generalists, we may very easily 
get into the situation in which everybody wants the “cream of the crop” 
student and the “cream of the crop” student gets into a situation in which 
she is pulled apart betweeu vocational education, college prep, or something 
else, in a very ufifortunate Way. I particularly appreciated what Mr. Odgers 
said about that 

Mr* Odgers: I Was delighted with the way some things went yesterday 
as We got into some discussion of the counselor’s responsibility in relation- 
ship with curriculum and curriculum planning, because basically, if you go 
home and dig up your school philosophy, I would wager my last dollar that 
it says that your school is in business to meet the needs of your kids. If 
you read the fine print, it probably also says its purpose is to meet the needs 
of your community or area. These are two imp6rtant things, and if they 
are, then the counselor has a distinct role to play, because he should be the 
expert within that school on pupil needs, and he should be the expert in 
that school system on the nature of the community, the occupational patterns, 
the occupational trends, the socio-economic levels, and the implications they 
have for post high school education and all of these other things. He should 
be working with all young people and identifying problems and recommend- 
ing areas of need as far as program development is concerned; if he has an 
ax to grind for one group or another, sooner or later he gets lopsided. 

Mr. Shear: I would not like to argue at any length; but, while we are 
on counselors as specialists. I’d like to put in the idea that I think is very 
difficult for a specialist-counselor not to become just an expediter, especially 
college counselors. I think you see the results of this as you see the growth in 
the numbers of college counselors that attend /.CES, not to get a better under- 
standing of their kids and where they ought to go but to get a better con- 
nection in order to pry somebody into “Podunk”. 

Mr. Alderson: I think I very much like this paper. I particularly liked 
the role of the generalist that was outlined, and I did not see actually any 
great potentialities for conflict with the school social work role, for example, 
as it was depicted in the paper. I noticed in reading some of the recent 
reviews of educational research, that they discuss various counseling models, 
and, I guess some of you might like to comment on these briefly. One of the 
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models is a dynamic model of the guidance counselor who does seek to develop 
increased client-self awareness. Another, is a behavioral model and another 
is a milieu model where the counselor worked more or less with the social 
milieu of the school system, attempts to make changes which are productive 
for pupil learning, but as I looked at this I think the dynamic model might pose 
some of the most problems, if growth of the counselor in the specialized area 
continues. I really think the generalized model is very workable, and I do 
not think the specialized models are necessarily unworkable but will demand 
a great deal more thinking through if this trend continues to develop. 

Mr. Odgert: I agree, but I would emphasize that you who may be counse* 
lors or supervise counselors do not go home and say that we said the coun* 
selors should not specialize. He should not specialize in the kids he counsels. 
There is some work that has to be done in the guidance program that might 
better be done by some special assignments. For example, you still might 
have a counselor who is the coordinator of the college bound so that the 
college representatives coming in have one person to contact rather than 2^ 
different person every time they come in. But, this does become a non* 
counseling expediter function in some cases, and it has got to be done, and is 
probably best done by a counselor. You should examine to make sure whether 
this is a professional function or a clerical function and assign it accordingly. 
But, there are some of these things which most every counselor will do. 

Mr. $hear: About two or three weeks ago, for instance, I was involved 
in talking about the rearrangement of a program in a very large high school 
in New York State, where they have an outlandish arrangement now. It is a 
school within a school, for schools within a large high school-type business, 
and I suggested they have a fuLT-time counselor for each one of these schools 
within a school and that each one of them could bave a special assignment 
and was rather piqued when the people at the place said, “Well, how WQuld 
they ever get together to exchange?’- I guess my reply was, “My goodness, 
they are in the same school, aren’t they?” I would think that you can divide 
up the work as far as keeping up with the latest is concerned as long as each 
one of the specialists makes sure that all the others are briefed on his specialty 
very often. 

Dr. Ashbaugh: As a guidance counselor, I think I remember sometimes 
when there was a bit of a motivation to compare, “How many kids did you get 
into college?” with, “How many kids did I get into college?”, and I have even 
seen sometimes, people saying “What are the results of your VEA program?”, 
and “What are the results of mine?” I don’t think that this is counseling 
directed for the child.. I think this is counseling directed for the counselor 
or for somebody else. I think this is probably the kind of thing that we are 
trying to get av/ay from.” 

Dr. Swain: Having operated as a counselor. Dr. Greene, in a Veterans’ 
Administration situation, this business of saying these counselors over here 
are going to handle vocational problems and these counselors over here are 
going to handle personal problems, is unrealistic in another way other than 
branding your child as this kind or that kind, and, that is, that none of us 
is any one of those kinds — all of us are all of those kinds. And, all of you 
have generalists as counselors, each of whom begins to help the counselee 
to define and to work through what is involved and what is facing him at the 
moment. What kind of consideration does this decision require? Beyond this. 
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it may be that some specialization would help because when the child be^ns 
to define what he needs, then you may find that one of you is better in one 
way than another or has the information better, but, the counselor who first 
sees this individual has got to be able t«/ look at him as a whole. The only 
way to do it is first to be a counselor, and if you have specialization, put it 
beyond the counseling and this is v.'hat you were saying. 

Mr. Odgers: That is right, I think that maybe this is a little on the 
facetious side, but if I were to identify any counselor speciality, I would like to 
say we need more counselors of average kids. Average seems to me to be that 
point on the scale which a youngster must be furtherest away from in either 
direction before he gets adequate attention. We are doing a pretty good job 
with college bound; we are doing a pretty good job with our vocational pro- 
grams, but our vocational programs are competing with our college prep 
programs for the good students. They are not for the below average kids. 
We are doing a pretty good job with our special education areas, but you 
can almost count on your fingers the programs that get set up for average 
or low average younsters — occupational courses that do not require college — 
low level math skills and this type of thing. And so, here is an area I think 
where possibly most of us are doing least as far as guidance is concerned. 

Dr. Ashbaufdi: We are having a tough time to find something to fight 
about here. Mr. Odgers has pointed out something that to me personally 
is a great area of development in pupil personnel work. I think that school 
systems in general have done an excellent job in taking care of the children 
who hurt most, but, the trouble is, it is the children who hurt the school system 
the most, not necessarily the child who hurts most, and, I think, we have not 
necessarily done very much for the quiet child in the corner who is sitting 
there literally suffering. If you look at a lot of programs for the emotionally 
disturbed, I think you find classes which are composed largely of acting-out, 
adolescent delinquents, very often boys. Personally, this is not my concept 
of emotional disturbance, or at least it is not the total range of it, and I think 
even from the point of view of society and what is in it for us, the Lee Harvey 
Oswalds of the world do not necessarily always show their Hrst sign of dis- 
turbance by kicking in the locker. They may be sitting quietly in a comer 
and later on let us have it. I think one of the areas where we need to do a 
great deal more is in working with the child who has not given us a great 
deal of trouble but who may very well later on. 

Mr. Odgers: I think possibly in presenting an area you must leave some 
key things out, and I think one that we might well take home that should have 
been in the paper is that as you look at the counselor role, you need to look at 
the role in probably three big areas of responsibility. Too much, I stayed with 
the major one, that of the counselor’s responsibilities to kids. But, I think we 
need to examine very carefully also the counselor’s responsibility with the 
school staff, (this was alluded to some but not nearly enough) and the counse- 
lor’s responsibilities involving the community or non-school resources. If we 
look at these as we are looking at the role, we get a broader picture than we 
have time really to develop here this morning. 

Dr. Swain: C!an I just ask one question? Did you deliberately use the 
word “consultation” when you were talking about staff and parents, and not 
‘Counseling”? 
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Mr. Odgers: I do not know if it was deliberate or not but I think it points 
up possibly a distinction, with staff particularly. You have two sets of pro* 
fessionals working together here. Any time you get a coimselor or any other 
pupil personnel worker talking down to the teacher, you have problems. I mean 
the teacher has the most to contribute to a yoimgster, as far as I am concerned, 
and all of these other services are facilitating services, and if we can’t move 
the teachers so that they become a member of the staff — the most important 
member — we don’t get there, and I guess maybe consulting with might be 
a little safer term than counseling. 

Dr. Swain: That is my feeling about it, and I thought you were saying this. 
I have to ask an ugly question I guess. I have had student after student ask 
me, “Am I doing all right; am I doing what I am supposed: to do?” on evalua- 
tion teams or in an internship that we run. They want some reassurance that 
they have figured out what belongs in their program. I am out in Georgia in 
a little rural town, and I say “It all depends.” I said that for a couple of years, 
and then I began to ask “What does it depend on?” If you are going to answer 
a question by saying that it all depends, you sure ought to know what it all 
depends on. When I started trying to define what the value of a program 
in this particular little South Georgia town depended on, I began to do the 
same thing you are doing here with these variables, and I got stuck, because, 
in a big high school in Columbus, Ohio, or Atlanta, Georgia, and in one down 
in Doe Run, Georgia or Opossum Trot, or whatever the town is (we have those 
kinds of nam^) they do not have the same guidance program, obviously. They 
do not need it;, they cannot use it; but, somewhere we ought to have some kind 
of almost formula to measure these variables and build them into some kind 
of statement that the administrator can use to say, “For my school, this guid- 
ance program is the one that we need,” or “For my school, I am lacking here 
because of this particular variable,” or, ‘I need to expand this guidance pro- 
gram in some other way.” I don’t know that this has been done anywhere, 
but, what are the differences and what are the characteristic measurements 
of these variables that we might build into some notion of a standard for this 
kind of school, once you have studied the school in the community? 

Mr. Odgers: I don’t think that there is at the moment a real good answer 
to this problem from this standpoint. Theoretically the smaller the school 
system or the more rural the school, the better qualified person you should 
have. If you are going to have only one person half-time or third-time in 
guidance work, he should hold a School Counselor’s, School Psychologist’s, and 
School Social Worker’s Ceritificate, But this obviously is impossible, and I 
think the answer is one that may come with some of the “too much” money 
coming “too fast” as far as ESEA is concerned. If we can develop some of the 
intermediate service units in some of these areas where we can have (and 
again from my biases), the person who would be a resident in the school to 
be the counselor, and the other services available in or out of a center would 
be on an itinerant basis. We are setting up three or four of these types of 
situations in some of our rural areas, and I think these may be part of the 
answer. I think that you .have touched on a key to good guidance. I rec^ 
teaching an extension course a couple of iarms for Ohio University, down in 
the hills of Southeastern Ohio, and after about four or five weeks, when we 
had a smoke break one night, we were outside the school building smoking 
and one of the teachers said to me, “You know it bothered me for the first 
half a dozen times you were here. I thought you were never going to give 
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US a definite answer to a question,” I used the nondirective approach of silence 
at this point to see what was coming, and her next response was, ‘It doesn’t 
bother me anymore, now I know you aren’t going to.” This is a real key, I 
think, to some of your work of the pupil personnel services with the teach* 
lag staff. Like kids who come in and ask a question and want an answer 
or a teacher wants a specific answer to a specific problem in a youngster — 
and there just “ain’t none.” It is a matter here of helping develop insights 
snto possible exploratory approaches to a situation to see if you can find some* 
thing that works, Then again, if the counselor is the resident in a school, he 
needs to be acutely alert to his limitations, and here I am talking about iden- 
tification of symptoms which wave a flag very quick and say, “Call for the 
psychologist”. You can get into brain damage; you can get into minor brain 
damage that has not been identified, or maybe even into emotional problems 
related to learning difficulties or into a whole variety of things which are out- 
side the scope of the fully competent counselor. Remember, every pupil 
personnel worker cannot he everything within the pupil personnel field, and, 
it would be beautiful if you could get a situation where counselors could talk 
about this and it would not bother them because they were not competent in 
all these areas, and they knew who they can “holler” to for help and get it 
Communication, I think, is the most important problem in a pupil personnel 
program, and if we worry about getting into each others bailiwick or doing 
the whole job ourselves or getting the credit for it or something of this sort, 
we are going to have problems. 

Mr. Shear: Yesterday, various people mentioned the fact of environment 
and the fact that counselor do other things than counseling and ought to have 
something to do with the environment, etc. A month or so ago in coming in 
for a few minutes where some counselor-educators were discussing what they 
were going to have a conference about, somebody turned to me and said, 
“What questions would you like to have discussed?” and I said, “Why don’t 
you discuss the question, Is Counseling Really the Core of the Guidance 
Program’?” I do not mean it quite so emphatically as that, but I am rather 
hepped on this business of the counselor using more of his time as being (I 
do not know quite the word to use; I would not want it to be a manipulator of 
environment), an “encourager of better environment” for more kids. Some- 
body else said something yesterday that went along with this point, and I 
thought rather dramatized it and that was, “Help one, and you help thirty.” 

I think that is a basic fundamental in all pupil personnel services. You set 
up the sitution in such a way that you aren’t just helping one and one and 
one, but your help to one spreads to thirty. Therefore, that is one reason I am 
so hepped on the case conference, not only for the problem pupils, but for 
pupils generally. K you asked me, “If you had your choice between sitting down 
with Johnny for half an hour in a counseling session, or if you had your choice 
of sitting down with five of Johnny’s teachers and talking about Johnny, 
which would you do?” I would like to be able to do both. I would like to 
inject into talking with teachers what I had talked about with Johnny in a 
counseling session, and I would like for us to have much more time to sit down 
leisurely with the people who are dealing with an individual. I think it is 
only good business that if you are spending all that time and all that money 
educating Johnny, then the people involved ought to sit down once a year and 
• talk about it to see if together they can devise an environment in which he will 
I do better than he is doing. This would be for any Johnny or Mary in school, 
not just the aphasic, autistic, or the so-in-so. 
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Things are not always as they may appear at a given time. Time changes 
our view. For perspective, I want to refer briefly to some areas in which 
the Georgia Visiting Teacher program appeared to have problems, but in time 
these thought-to-be-problems proved to be soiurces of strength and professional 
growth. 

First: The lack of formal two-year social work training available for Georgia 
visiting teachers from 1945 forward seemed , to be a problem. Few of our 
number could obtain formal social work training, and due to this a program 
of training was developed unique to Georgia and Georgia needs. In-service 
training brought to Georgia outstanding leaders in school social work from 
throughout the nation.. These individuals worked with groups during nine 
weeks in the summer and returned for conferences and seminars during the 
school year. This training, proved to be very appropriate. Georgia visiting 
teachers have much more, social work training than course numbers or certifi* 
cation indicates. 

Second: During the early years financial support to help develop the 
service was not available from the state. Money to secure out-of-state con- 
sultants was provided by the visiting teacher group. At times it seemed a 
big problem that workers at the local level had to spend their own money 
and personal time developing a state program, but as a result a professional 
loyalty emerged as is rarely found in large groups. These individuals had 
strong convictions about this service for Georgia children. 

Third: For nine years there was no full-time director at the state level. 
Those at the local level knew this and worked harder and were effective in 
interpreting and establishing this program than could have been accomplished 
by any one or two at the state level. 

I hope the areas of concern which we face today will appear in looking 
back during the next twenty years as those I just stated look to us now — 
not problems but opportunities to develop strengths. The name “visiting 
teacher” seems to be causing more concern on the part of some. Others are 
quite comfortable with the name and are providing a social service in Georgia 
schools. 

The current emphasis on upgrading educational opportunities for all and 
the resulting demand for workers to deal with social problems bring us to 
face anew the problem of providing appropriate on-the-job training during the 
regular school term and give social work training in more depth during the 
summer. This training is needed for an increasing number of workers. 

Studies in education and social work are desirable, but it is a problem to 
find these in proper balance among young people. Few persons are able or 
willing to spend two years beyond their four-year degree and then teach three 






years before going into this service field — a total of nine years in preparation. 

Lack of funds for scholarships; equipment^ materials and supplies to at 
least compare favorably \vith those available to others add further to the prob* 
lem of recruitment and to favorable working conditions for those already on 
the field. 

Our beliefs in the worth of the individual, and our basic concept that all 
children have the right to attend school and be given a program to meet 
their needs, have caused negative reaction toward this service at times on 
the part of some influential leaders. 

This service is the only one that for 20 years has served both races. Since 
1045 we have gone into Negro schools and homes working with children 
and adults. This action at times is regarded as a problem for us and built 
up some resistance to the program. Here is another instance in which this 
service pioneered. 

Some problems have not been Georgia centered but are brought in focus 
due to what is true in our neighboring and distant sister states. For example, 
in some states social workers in schools are not so closely allied or identified 
with the educational organization. Georgia visiting teachers were the four^ 
groups to be accepted as a department in the Georgia Education Association. 
It is our belief that our first allegiance and loyalties are to the agency in 
which we work and in promoting its functions and purposes. We bring to the 
school another set of tools from a different discipline. This belief at times 
presents a problem with some who desire that pure education be sufficient 
for the needs in education. 

The philosophy basic t5 the service has been a long time in being ap* 
preciated even by some few school and lay persons. Children who do not 
achieve easily and adjust readily are more drain on the regular school person* 
nel. There may still be a few who prefer to forget those who need any special 
help in addition to that provided in the regular classroom. 

Some persons seem to feel they do us professional downgrading by referr- 
ing to us as “one of those who replaced the truant officer.” I can’t figure this 
out, but it does give one the feeling of not being understood or fully appreciat* 
ed. How. did truant officer term get going in Georgia? Few people ever 
saw one. 

Some people seem to regard our work with attendance as a problem. ,We 
take a different view; poor attendance is a sympton of a problem. We accept 
this as an opportuniiy and challenge. Non-attendance or irregular attendance 
is the child’s way of saying, “All is not well for me, please help!” 

Our practice or recruiting from the school personnel has in some instances 
created problems. Some individuals not suited for the work and who desire 
to get out of the routine of the classroom see this service as an escape. Some 
have though this a way to get into school administration but have found the 
training not suitable for that field and upon securing an administrator’s cer- 
tificate have left. These individual usually become critical of the training 
program and the service. A major problem is to develop ways of more 
effectively helping to select and screen for the service. 

Visiting teachers were among the first workers in systems who were not 
confined within the walls of a classroom. For this reason many jobs at the 
local level were assigned. Seeing the need and being willing to cooperate 
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caused many to get too far away from their real function. After a precedent 
is set, it is more difficult to draw in and define roles. 

Lack of referral agencies poses a problem. Services are needed through- 
out the state. Some school-connected problems of children stem from parent- 
child relationships, parent-parent relationship and home environment. There 
is a lack of community agencies and staff to give treatment in-depth to 
families. 

We have maladjusted children in schools who very mudi need psycho- 
logical services and/or evaluations. The '.usiting teadier either gets some 
club to donate funds to cover the fee and travel or she does this on her own 
time and travel. Does not the child who is thought to be normal, but not 
functioning at that level, deserve as much consideration as those who are 
thought to be retarded? Lack of available psychological services is a real prob- 
lem, especially in rural Georgia. 

It presents a problem that visiting teacher service was developed earlier 
in the rural than in the urban areas of Georgia. This did get service where 
it was most needed, because rural areas are more lacking in trained personnel 
in the community agencies, and in many communities agencies just do not 
exist. However, it is from the metropolitan areas that many leaders for other 
groups have emerged. If these leaders could have had more experience in 
cooperative endeavors with the visiting teacher program, it would have proven 
valuable in the development of our service. 

The great need for consultation from the state level continues to be a 
problm. Workers say, need help. It would be helpful to have someone 
with whom to discuss the problems and cases with which I am working.” Con- 
fiultation and/or supervision could make the job less lonely and less an emo- 
tional drain. Help, thus provided, would enable local workers to be more 
effective. 

The case load is too heavy. Visiting teachers are having to work with 
too many cases; therefore, they cannot work as neded with individual children, 
groups of cldldren, teachers, and parents. V/e need to make inore contacts 
with the home on fewer cases and follow through to be more effective, not 
only within the school but with child serving agencies in the community and 
state. 

It would be logical, it seems, that in states where visiting teacher or 
school social work has been developed for the elementary school, that this be 
recognized some way in future planning. 
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THE EDUCATION OF 
SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKERS 

PROBLEAAS AND ISSUES 

MISS ELSIE NESBIT 
Associate Professor 
School Social Work 
University of Georgia 

The visiting teacher training program is very closely linked with tts 
development of VT service' in the state. Perhaps a brief review will help us 
gain perspective and a clearer picture of where, we are now. For instance, 
it is important to remember that, beginning with the first workshop in 1946, 
every course developed especially for visiting teachers has been taught by a 
qualified school social worker. These instructors were from out of state until 
1951, when we had some qualified people in our own state, and were among 
the most outstanding in the nation. 

For a long time we. had only the workshop, but gradually new courses 
have been added. Since 1964, when the School of Social Work was established 
at the University, the College of Education and the School of Social Work 
have had joint responsibility for the training program. Now we have a good, 
strong course of study which I think is already beginning to show results in 
practice. We have the full resources of the School of Social Work for planning 
and teaching. 

This program is not a watered down Master of Social Work degree. Visit* 
ing teachers still get the Master of Education degree and the sixth year cer- 
tificate under a planned program approved by the Teacher Education Council 
and the State Board of Educaion. The new content is social work in the broad 
areas of casework, group work, community organization, and social policy 
and values. 



PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 

And now for some of the problems and issues. 

1. First is the rapidly increasing number of visiting teachers. Last 
summer we had 38 new visiting teachers in class and 21 of those were in 
new positions instead of replacements. This summer we have 50 new visiting 
teachers on campus and an expected 10 to 15 more. Thirty-nine of these are 
filling new positions. This means we are having to re-evaluate the content 
of. otur courses to help new people to become a part of ihe state program as 
rapidly and as easily as possible. 

2. Next, we must be looking ahead to the schools of the future: more 
consolidation, larger schools, and the tremendous increase in all school person- 
nel. How is the best way to train visiting teachers, new and old, to meet this 
change? 

3. Third is money. The provision for school social workers under Title I 
of the Elementary and Secondary School Act can be the biggest blessing or 
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the biggest problem we ever had. How do we make these new workers a part 
of the total visiting teacher service? Have we really faced up to the fact 
that we need to know more than we do know about what culturally deprived 
people ar<e really like and how to help them? This segment of the school pop* 
ulation has always comprised the major portion of visiting teacher referrals. 
Will this new emphasis tend to make us .forget more than ever that culturally 
privileged children have problems, too, and need help? 

4. Another issue is recruitment. We are getting younger people and 
more men into the program, which is good. But I had thought that by this 
time we would have had more visiting teachers enrolled in the school of Social 
Work. The MSW degree, with certain other criteria, is an approved program 
for the VT-6. Yet, so far we have had one visiting teacher to complete the MSW 
in the new School of Social Work. • Part of the problem is that one must take a 
leave of absence for six quarters because it is not possible to- get the MSW 
degree in summer school only. Scholarships are available, but they are not 
large enough for persons with families. We need to work toward recruitment 
and larger scholarships for this aspect of our training program. 

And that brings us to another aspect of recruitment. We have had more 
success in recruiting from the School of Social Work than we have had in 
recruiting visiting teachers for the school. Of the 14 graduates, the only ones 
so far, four besides our own one are employed by school systems in Georgia 
and others are interested. However, most of our recruits for a long time to 
come will have to be from the teaching profession simply because there are 
not enough social workers to be found. Several school systems have been 
asking us far two or three years to find social workers for them and we have 
not been able to do so. 

Perhaps the ideal solution to this would be to recruit good, young teachers 
for the School of Social Work and the MSW degree. How can we get started 
on this? And, in the meantime, what about the available, though limited, 
resource of graduates from schools of social work who may not have teaching 
experience? Could we not devise a training situation to help them become 
a part of the school just as we now try to train teachers to become school 
social v/orkers? We should also consider the positive aspects of having social 
workers in the schools who have the professional training to deal with prob* 
lems of children and families as compared with our present plan of offering 
three courses in the summer and then sending people out to try to do a pro- 
fessional school social work job. 

5. A fifth issue is that of attendance. I see no conflict between social 
work values and the fact that visiting teachers have the authority of enforc- 
ing the compulsory school attendance law. The philosophy we teach is that 
the law is for the protection of the rights of children to an education and not 
for the punishment of parents. Authority in itself is not bad, but it can be 
used constructively or destructively. We also teach that non-attendance is 
only one of the school problems of children and that other kinds of referrals 
are just as important. 

THE PATTERN OF THE TRAINING PROGRAM 

We try to teach visiting teachers how to do the professional job the 
schools expect of them. One of the most important and also most difficult 
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aspects of this is changing roles in the school, learning how not to be the 
teacher but to continue to understand the teacher’s role, learning a job com- 
pletely different from the teacher’s but supplementary to it. This job also 
requires skills different from teaching — skills in understanding and helping 
people solve their problems. We try to teach visiting teachers how to help 
and not hurt, how to manage their own feelings while working almost ex- 
clusively with people in trouble. I think one of the strongest parts of our 
training program is our new plan for internship. We try to give new visiting 
teachers enough help and enough courage to try out what they are learning. 

Along with trying to keep up with the increasing number of visiting teach- 
ers and the changing needs of schools, we are also trying to keep up with new 
trends in school social work around the country. Things are happening so 
fast now it almost amounts to an explosion. In our own state, things we have 
worked for and dreamed about for 20 years are coming to pass so fast we 
can hardly realize their significance fast enough to take advantage of them. 

In order to try to keep our heads above water, we have plans for a 
complete study of our present training program with expert out-of-state con- 
sultation. Maybe by slowing down enough to see where we are and where 
we shoidd be going we will be able to make better progress in the long run. 
Now is the time to make the transition to a really professional school social 
work service. I think we musjt do it now or quit talking about it. 
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THE SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER ON 
THE PUPIL PERSONNEL STAFF 






MR. JOHN ALDERSON 
Assistant Professor 
Jane Addams School of Social Work 
University of Illinois 

This seminar confronts us with a clear and compelling challenge. How 
can the various pupil personnel services define roles and communicate with 
one another in such a manner that the most vital and effective services to 
pupils are insured? 

There are many specific and general motivations that have brought us 
together. Many of these can be placed in a broad context of national and 
professional concerns. Among these is the recognition that a serious gap 
exists between identified social netds and problems, and the manpower avail- 
able to meet these needs: It is evident that a manpower gap confronts not 
only social work, but all the professional disciplines represented at this 
seminar. 

It is neither possible, nor desirable today to discuss in any depth the impli- 
cations of the manpower gap in the helping and educational professions. Im- 
portant for our consideration is the fact that in the near future qualified 
professional personnel will not be available to meet all identified social needs, 
despite continuing expansion of enrollments in our various educational and 
training institutions. This fact, a discouraging one at best, makes it impera- 
tive that existing professional services, and for our specific situation the 
pupil personnel services, be utilized to maximum potential in order to provide 
greater breadth of services, as well as improved quality of services to pupils. 

The need for clarification of roles and functioning of the various pro- 
fesional disciplines represented in pupil personnel services has been of suffi- 
cient concern to bring about research and demonstration efforts to attempt 
to learn more about the nature of the problems. The Interprofessional 
Research Ckimmission on Pupil Personnel Services, Inc., commonly termed 
IRCORPS, was established “to design, develop, conduct, and communicate a 
program of research, including pilot demonstration projects, in pupil personnel 
services toward the goal of developing more effective educational services 
for children and youth.”'* The active members of the Commission consist of 
representatives from national educational organizations and other professional 
groups and associations involved in pupil personnel services. This large 
scale effort, funded by the National Institute of Mental Health, holds the 
promise of providing additional answers to certain of the problems confront- 
ing the pupil personnel professions. 



.. , *For detailed information on the manpower problem In the social work profession 

the following publication is recommended: Daly, Dorothy, Closing the Gap in Social Work 
ManPomr, Report of Departmental Task Force on Social Work Education and Manpower, 
Health, Education and Welfare (Washington: U. S. Government 

_ . ®Sheldon, Alice C., ’‘Interprofessional Research Commission on Pupil Fersonnd 

Semces, toe.” International Association of Pupil Personnel Workers, toe;, VoL Vn, No. 
JluxCi 1963f po 35* 
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An attempt will be made in this paper to define the role and common 
professional practices of the school social worker. Particular emphasis will 
he given to collaborative efforts within the pupil personnel team. 

It is a formidable task to define the role of any member of the pupil 
personnel team. This is due in part to certain differences in patterns of team 
operation and certain trends and changes in role development. In reviewing 
some of the historical developments in school social work, certain trends in 
the functioning are evident. Newer patterns and developments are occurring 
now and will be dealt with later in this paper. 

Jerry Kelley has stated, “School social work, 55 years ago, manifested in 
its isolated and embryonic development ideals of individual worth and the 
need to improve human functioning”^ School social work arose almost simul- 
taneously in three communities — Boston, New York City and Hartford, Con- 
necticut in 1906 and 1907. In New York and Boston, the child welfare roots of 
school social work were particularly in evidence as the first assignment of 
social workers to schools arose from a desire to help “underprivileged chil- 
dren.” In Hartford, the roots of school social work had more of a mental 
health emphasis, in that school social work began in conjunction with the 
Psychological Clinic.^ 

Following these early beginnings, school social work has struggled to 
establish a dear identity. It is evident that the road to establishment of an 
identity has not been a smooth one. This continues to be in evidence when 
one notes the various administrative arrangements within which the social 
worker has fuctioned and the carious titles which have been used to describe 
him. In school systems, the social worker may be part of departments of 
special education, guidance services, pupil personnel services, may be a 
separate department, or even a lone worker with direct, accountability to the 
school principal or superintendent. 

While there continues to be certain problems of role definition in school 
social work, certain areas of confusion have been largely eliminated. A 
major development is the concept that the services of the social worker in the 
schools are related to the major goals and purposes of the educational estab- 
blishment. The school social worker’s primary purpose and “reason for being” 
is to enable school pupils with social and emotional difficulties to more fully 
utilize their potentialities for learning and functioning effectively within the 
school. Through skilled professional help, the school social worker is com- 
mitted to aiding pupils in making the fullest use of their school experience. 
In 1959, the School Social Work Section of the National Association of Social 
Workers published a ‘‘Description of Practice Statement for School Social 
Work.” The following definition was part of that statement: 

“School social work in school systems is a part of an interpro- 
fessional approadi to understan^ng and providing help for 
children who are unable to use their learning capacities to the 
fullest, or whose problems are such as to require special services 

nCeUey, Jerry Zo, “Prewnt Fracticet in School Social Work,'* School Social Worlu 
A Sorvico of Schoola, (Waahinilon: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1964) p. 26. 

«n>id, p. 26 
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to enable them to make full use of their educational oppor* 
tunities.”* 

This statement makes it clear that school social work should not be con- 
fused with such services as are currently offered by child welfare agencies, 
family service agencies, or child guidance clinics. In the school setting, the 
social worker must adapt the skills of his professional discipline to the ob- 
jectives of the school. 

THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER 

Social work practice in the school setting embraces a number of major 
functions which will be described briefly. They are as follows: 

1. direct social work services to pupils and parents 

2. community work 

3. consultation 

4. interprofessional collaboration within the school 

The sequential arrangement of these various functions is not necessarily 
in the order of importance. The fourth aspect, that of interprofessional 
collaboration, is placed last in order to develop this area more fully as a 
major portion of the paper. 

DIRECT SOCIAL WORK TREATMENT SERVICES 
CtMwork Services to Pupils 

The child experiencing social and emotional difficulties is generally first 
identified by the classroom teacher. Most teachers are sensitive ■ to the 
emotional needs of pupils and are aware of the general developmental tasks 
which should be accomplished by children of particular ages and stages of 
growth. The teacher is concerned about pupils who manifest vmious symp- 
toms of disturbance or who clearly are under-achieving. While some teachers 
continue to be reluctant to utilize specialized services, most welcome the 
supplementary help which can be offered by the school social worker and 
other members of the pupil personnel team. 

Although most referrals to the school social walker are initiated by the 
classroom teacher, nominations also arise from other sources, including 
parents, school administrators, the pupil himself, or through other members 
of the pupil personnel team, such as guidance counselor, psychologist, school 
nurse, and others. 

The direct service most frequently offered the school pupil, following 
a generally brief period of diagnostic study, is that of casework. The bulk 
of school social work services continue to be offered to the child on a case- 
work basis, although increasing usage of the group method is a trend and will 
be commented on later. 

The school social worker brings to the individual interviews a body of 
knowledge of human growth and behavior and of particular social and emo- 
tional difficulties that children may experience. Early interviews afford 

(“Description of Practice Statement for School Social Work," in Deicriptlon-of- 
Practice Statements, mimeographed (New York:' CouncU on Social Work Education, IvSO), 
p. 1. 
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opportunity for the social worker to gain increasing understanding of the 
nature of the child’s difficulty and of the strengths the child may he able 
to utilize to help himself in relation to his problems of school functioning. 
In the literature the term casework services to the *‘child-in*school” has been 
used to particularly indicate the focus and objective of this service, to enable 
the *‘child*in*school” to more effectively cope with and gain from his school 
experience. It should he observed that while the social worker utilizes a 
formalized body of knowledge to gain imderstanding of the child, the child 
himself carries on a process of diagnosis which is just as important hut based 
on less formalized educational knowledge. 

At point of referral, Mildred Sikkema has observed that- there are at least 
three anxious people — the child, the parent, and frequently the teacher 
as well. Each has a distinct perception of the nature of the child’s problem, 
and a feeling that he is not as adequate as he should be.* This triad often 
experiences a sense of inadequacy, shame, sometimes anger and other strong 
emotions in relation to the problem that has brought the child to the point 
that persons in his social milieu believe he needs specialized help. The child 
member of this triad views the worker as part of the school setting, which 
of course he is. In a sense, the child interviews the school social worker to 
test out whether he can he trusted with troublesome feelings.' The manner 
in which the worker approaches and relates to the child will be most sig* 
nificant in determining whether the child arrives as a ''diagnostic conclusion” 
that this is a professional helping person who can he trusted. When the 
worker is able to relate to the part of the child which is striving for growth, 
rather than to negative surface behavioral manifestations, generally termed 
symptoms, positive changes occur in many children. 

Group Work Services 

The use of the group method in work with school pupils with social and 
emotional difficulties is currently receiving a great deal of attention. As 
yet the practice of this method by school social workers is not widespread, 
even though there is general agreement that this approach offers an addi* 
tional avenue and medium for helping trc\<hled school children. Although 
precise diagnostic criteria art not yet avsTlahle to enable the professional 
social worker to categorically state that certain types of pupils will receive 
more benefit from the use of the group method, as contrasted to the casework 
method, it seems apparent that in the future there will be greater use of 
the group method by sch(ml social workers, trained primarily in casework, 
as well as by employment of social workers with specialized training in the 
use of the group work treatment method. 

One of the earliest descriptions of the use of social group work in the 
schools appeared in the Bulletin, National Association of School Social 
Workers in 1955, written by Paul Simon now Assistant Director of the Jane 
Addams Graduate School of Social Work of the University of Illinois. l%e 
article described an experiment involving fifty-one tx>ys from elementary 

*SUckema. MUdred, A Report of a Study of School Social Work Practice in Twelve 
Communitiee (New York: American Aeeodation of Social Workere, 19SS) p. 38. 

*Thla concept la developed In the foUowlnC article: Fralbers, Seima H . **Some 
Aapecte of. Casework with Children/* Psychoanalytie Principles In Cawwork with Chil> 

dren (New Yoric: F.S.A.A., pp. 3-5). 
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schools with school difficulties who were invited to join small club groups. 
The group services were viewed as an adjunct to casework and other school 
services. Although this project was not formally evaluated, the estimates 
of school personnel and members of the project indicated that most boys 
in the groups showed various degrees of improvement in school relationships.* 

In recent years, the most active and possibly innovative efforts in relation 
to social group work services in the public schools have been conducted at 
the University of Michigan School of Social Work. Robert Vinter, Rosemary 
Sarri, and others at the University of Michigan are testing out the use of the 
group work method in a well conceptualized fashion. Basic to their concep- 
tual approach is the notion of the school as a social system, with pupil mal- 
performance viewed as “resultants of the interaction of both pupil charac- 
teristic and school conditions.”* This view will be developed further in this 
paper. In a sense, the Vinter approach has conceptualked in social science 
terms a fact that school social workers have’ known for a long time. In 
school social work, our most productive efforts in helping children have oc- 
curred through interprofessional team relationships, which not only involves 
sharing of facts and knowledge, but also involves attitudinal changes on the 
part of all personnel in contact with the child so that the social milieu is 
changed constructively to the benefit of the child. 

Currently a joint committee of the Council on Social Work in the Schools, 
NASW, and the Council on Group Services have meeting to consider \ 
the use of the group work method in the public schools. The work of this\ 
committee is still in the formative process. As a member of this committee, \ 
I believe its work is indicative of the interest and serious study being given 
to the further development bf this method in schools. 

Expansion of social work services to children in groups is a definite 
trend. At this time, further development of this medium of help is slowed by 
several factors. Primary among these is the current paucity of supervisory 
and consultative help to casework practitioners who are interested in using 
this method. An additional problem is that the supply of group work trained 
social workers is in even greater shortage than that of caseworkers. A 
long term solution may eventuate when more schools of social work provide 
students in training vidth field work experiences in several methods, rather 
than only in one specialized area. 



Social Work Services to Parents 

Social work services to parents are an integral part of helping pupils 
with social and emotional difficulties interfering with school adjustment. For 
many yeays, social workers have recognized the crucial impact of ear^ family 
relationships in the development of personality. In recent years, the mental 
health professions have witnessed an upsurge of activity, research, and writ- 
ings related to the concept of the family as a dynamic, functioning psycho- 
social unit. Various terms, such as conjoint family therapy, family group 
treatment, and others have been used in describing the treatment approach 

’Simon, r aul, * 'Social Group Work in the School,*' Bulletin of the National Association 
of School Social Workers, VoL 31, No. 1 (September, 1955) p. 7. 

Winter Robert D. and Rosemary C. Sarri, "Malperformance in the Public. School: 
A Group Work Approach," Social Work, VoL 10, No. 1, (January; 1905) p. 4 
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based on the underlying base of theory. Frances Sherz in depicting family 
treatment-concepts has stated that “each family system is made up of a 
unique blend of biological, social, psychological, and cultural components 
that are expressed through the patterns of relationships among family mem- 
bers.”*® 

Our own school of social work has recently added content both in the 
human growth and behavior sequence, and in the casework methods courses 
related to the theoretical rationale and methodological approach to the family 
as a total unit. Approximately one-fourth of our casework students are re- 
ceiving some experiences in family group treatment as part of their field 
work experience. The dynamic theory related to the family is of significant 
value to any social worker working with children, parents, and families 
whether or not the family group treatment method is utilized. Such notions 
as the family scapegoat with its assumption that the problems of the family 
may sometimes be focused on one family member can be of value as the 
school social worker searches for understanding of a particular child’s prob- 
lems. 

It it not yet clear to what extent the school social worker can and should 
utilize the family treatment approach in relation to pupils with school diffi- 
culties. The primary question is related to the degree that the school should 
assume responsibility for treatment of families. It may be recalled that 
similar questions have arisen regarding the school social v/orker’s offering of 
casework services to parents. I tend to feel that the issue of family group 
treatment by school social workers may be resolved along similar lines. 

The service that the school social worker offers to parents is related to 
the over-all purpose of helping the parent to understand the child’s problem 
in school, his attitudes, capacities, and adjustment in relation to school. In 
this context it is possible that the school social worker may work with family 
groups in relation to attitudes, feelings, confusing communications, or other 
problems which may have an adverse effect on the child's. school adjustment. 
The social worker, through utilization of his professional knowledge and 
judgment, and diagnostic understanding, must make the decision when the 
emotional disturbances of the child, the parents, or the total family require 
more intensive help in social agencies or private resources outside the school. 

Community Work 

Under this rather general heading is included several important activities 
of the school social worker, which will be briefly described. 

Work with social agencies 

When the child needs help beyond the scope of the school, or when 
severe parental or family problems exacerbate the child’s school difficulties, 
the school social worker utilizes community agencies. The school social 
worker must take responsibility for defining with community agencies the 
areas in which he will be able to work and be willing to share responsibility 
with another agency. The school social worker is in an excellent position 
to serve as a liaison person between school and soicial agencies as he has 

^^Sherzi Frances, **Family Treatment Concepts/^ Social Casework^ Vol XLVII; No* 4 
(April, 1966) p* m 
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an intimate understanding of both social work and education through being 
a member of both disciplines. 

Interpretation 

The school social worker helps interpret the school to the community 
through such activities as taking part in PTA, working on committees, or 
leading parent study groups. He may represent the school in community 
social welfare activities. 

Community organixation 

The method of community organization is increasingly being utilized by 
the school social worker. It is evident that social workers in all fields must 
have knowledge and skill in all three basic methods — casework, group 
work, and community organization. John Nebo has said, “Consciously or 
unconsciously, school social workers have been using the community organi- 
zation method for as long as the profession has existed.”^ 

There are a number of ways in which a school social worker uses his 
community organization skills. Some of these include the following: 

1. formal and informal talks at both school and co mmuni ty affairs 

2. participating in community study ^oups and committees 

3. development of interpretive or educational brochures and other 
materials 

4. identification of unmet community needs and participation in pro- 
grams to meet these needs 

In certain instances, the school social worker has not consciously identi- 
fied these activities as community organization. They are community orga- 
nization, and this listing of activities engaged in by the social worker that 
could be considered community organization is not comprehensive. 

Consultation 

Consultation is an activity that most professionals engage in at various 
times. In school social work it is becoming increasingly identified as an 
important and expanding area of practice, particularly as the demands for 
services to troubled school children increases to the point that case loads 
become burdensome and waiting lists expand. 

Consultation is an activity in which advice and counsel is given on a 
specific problem. The person receiving this advice, the consultee, has free- 
dom to either accept or reject the information and viewpoints offered. Gor- 
man has written, “More specifically, consultation is selectively directed toward 
enabling the consultee to increase, develop, free, or modify his knowledge, 
skills, attitudes, and behaviors, toward solution of a current or anticipated 
work problem.”** 



MNebo, John, “The Visiting Teacher — Opportunity for School Progress, international 
Association of Pupil Personnel Workers Journal, VoL VII, No. 3, (June, 1963) p. l». 



i^Gorman, Joanna P. “Some Characteristics of Consultation," Consultation 
Work Practical, Lydia Hapaport, Ed., (New York: NASW 1963) p. 22. 
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It is apparent that in many instances the consultation offered by fhe 
school social worker is not always identified as such by either the consultee 
or the worker. The school social worker is frequently sought out by teachers 
and other school personnel for professional advice and viewpoint even when 
they do not wish to make a referral. Although much informal consultation 
takes place, the school social worker should begin to make efforts to more 
clearly identify for himself, and others, his role and function as a consultant. 

Interprofessional Collaboration within the School 

In a sense, interprofessional collaboration within the school is the essence 
of this seminar. Nothing is of greater importance in aiding troubled school 
children than the establishment and mamtenahoe of effective working re> 
lationships with other school personnel who have responsibilities in relation 
to the pupil. 

Arlien Johnson has defined collaboration as **the process of interaction 
that takes place when two or more persons work together on the solution of a 
problem and share responsibility for the results.”^ The capacity for full 
participation in creative collaborative relationships should be a primary 
requisite for any member of the pupil personnel team. 

Several criteria for effective teamwork are the following: 

1. recognition of the importance of professional integrity 

2. understanding of the structure of the team and of each member’s 
function 

3. respect for the e^qpectations and limitations of his own profession 
and those of the other team members 

4. knowledge and use of established lines of communication 

5. recognition of the importance of sharing information, responsibilities, 
and goals." 

Collaborative Work with the Teacher 

Work with the teacher is a vital and essential aspect in helping the 
troubled pupil. The teacher holds the primary responsibility for the child’s 
learning and school experience. The relationsUp of the school social worker 
with the teacher is a creative interprofessional relationship focused on helping 
the child. It is not, nor should it become a type of social work treatment 
relationship; it should be conducted on a co-professional sharing level. 

A great deal more could be added about work with the teacher, but, for 
our purpose today, more generalized comments about collaboration and inter~ 
relationships within the pupil personnel team would be more pertinent 

THE SCHOOL AS A SOCIAL SYSTEM 

The school may be viewed as a social system with a ’’network of pat- 
terned relationships of people, each category of whom has distinctive role* 



^Johnson,- Arlien, School Social Work — Its Contribution to Profeuional Educs* 
tion, (New York: NASW, 1982) p. 128 

uNetx), John C., Ed., Administration' of School Social Work, (New York; N*> 
Association of Social Workers 1960, pp. 40-41). 
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sets or a group of associated roles.”** Viewed in this fashion, the school is 
Conceived as a distinct personality, with many component parts in the form 
of the persons, including staff and pupils, which work together to form a 
unit which is distinctly different from its component parts. This view of 
the school as a social unit indicates that all of the activities occurring within 
the total school may have an impact on the educational process. Such fac- 
tors as staff morale, teacher-principal relationships, teacher-teacher rela- 
tionships, social worker-guidance counselor relationships, and others may 
all have an impact ultimately on what happens to the individual child. 

As a social and educational institution, the school is organized in terms 
of a heirarchical pyramidal structure with definite lines of authority. The 
social worker, and other members of the pupil personnel team must have 
clear knowledge of the lines of authority and the appropriate communication 
avenues. In a sense, the school social worker must have knowledge and j 

ability to communicate skillfully on both a vertical and horizontal plane. | 

Wie horizontal plane relates to communications with others of equal authority 
in the administrative structure. Ideally, communications between members 
of the pupil personnel team should be considered horizontal communications 
between members of equal authority and status. 

The school social worker has a unique position within the school that 
cannot be readily explained by the vertical-horizontal notion. In a sense, 
the school social worker must develop facility in communicating with both 
administration and teaching staff. Each area is of at least equal imnortance. 

The school social worker may lose effectiveness if he appears to be identified 
too thoroughly with either administration or the teaching staff. This is a 
particular hazard when tense relationships exist between teachers and ad- 
ministration. This places the worker in the position where pressures may 
be exerted by both groups, either overtly or covertly, to support their posi- 
tions. 

It is generally accepted that the members of the pupil personnel team 
place high value upon mutual interdependence and believe that pupils bene- 
fit most from combined efforts. There are certmnly examples of smooth opera- 
tions of pupil personnel teams for the benefit of pupils. There are also 
instances and reports of situations in which members of these teams appear ■ 

to be at cross purposes and unable to effectively integrate and coordinate ! 

their efforts. A discussion of several factors involved in these difficulties ‘ 

will follow. ! 

i 

i 

i 

Role images and expectations 

A frequent source of conflict between members of the pupil personnel • 

team relates to role images and expectations. Each member of the team has i' 

a professional self-image as to how he believes he should perform his pro- 
fessional services in the school setting. At the same time, others have an 

imap and an expectation as to role functioning of the other professional ' 

disciplines. The degree to which there is a congruence and complementarity - ' 

of these images determ-, nes the effectiveness with which the team can function i ■ 

in the task of helping .=:chool children. j 



"Jolmion, op. cit., p. 60 
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•The importance of each member of the pupil personnel team having the 
ability to clearly interpret his role is of utmost importance. Distortions and 
blurring of images occur too frequently to ignore the importance of this task 
of each member of the interdisciplinary team. 

Clarity in interpretation of roles is a vital task, but not an easy one. 
This is in part due to the fact that members of the pupil personnel team 
share certain commonalities in their knowledge base and the techniques 
utilized in aiding school children. For example, psychologist, social worker, 
and guidance counselor all have a base of understanding of human be- 
havior. At various times they also utilize interviewing techniques in ful- 
filling their professional duties. Specific role delineations are possible when 
the purposes for using particular knowledge and techniques are understood 
in relation to the particular profession for which the individual has under- 
gone a period of rigorous training, and to the particular objectives of services 
offered. 

In a sense, it may seem paradoxical that certain of the problems of team 
functioning occur due to both similarities and differences. Members of 
the professional team may be concerned about similarities, which may repre- 
sent a threat to their own role and status, but at the same time remain 
suspicious, or skeptical about differences in training, approach, and methods. 

Florence Poole presented a paper several years ago in which she discus- 
sed the problem of being a part of an organization, and yet maintaining unique 
difference; how to be with school personnel and members of the pupil person- 
nel team, and yet have a unique professional identity. In a sense this is a 
conflict which every individual must deal with during his lifetime. It is a 
central issue in any group association. In family life a crucial issue is that 
of becoming connected and identified with the total family and its individual 
members, and yet evolving a separate individual identity is one’s own right 
How different can one dare to be in developing and expressing one’s own 
unique personality and life style, and still be accepted by others? It is of 
essential importance for all professional persons to develop comfortable ways 
of dealing with difference. Miss Poole stated this problem as follows: “The 
sense of individual difference is important, but only as it is balanced with 
a sense of similarity to and a relatedness to others.’’" 



Sharing 

A central problem for members of the interdisciplinary team is that of 
sharing. This includes the sharing of knowledge and the sharing of respon- 
sibilities in working with pupils, parents, and school staff. 

Due to the fact that it is rather rare for pupil personnel services to 
be established with a total complement of representatives of the various 
disciplines, definite reactions occur when new members of the pupil person- 
nel team are introduced. Persons in the earlier services established tend to 
react with a sense of emotional threat at the introduction of additional team 
members, even though intellectually they see the desirabillity of these ser- 

MPoole, Florence, “Work with Other School Personnel,” Paper presented at annual 
meeting of the niinois Council for Exceptional Children, Springfield, minois, November 1, 
1957f (mimeographed)* 
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vices. This reaction seems aMn to a feeling that one’s territory or prop* 
erty rights will be usurped by the newcomer. 

Certainly everyone has experienced problems of sharing and the strong 
emotions that are stirred up by the necessity to share. In a sense, every 
individual during childhood is forced to share within the family long before 
the intellectual capacity is developed to understand the necessity for sharing. 
Sharing parents with a new sibling is a situation fraught with anxiety and 
dread for a child. These feelings may continue in all of us to some degree, 
although aften in modified, disguised, or altered form. 

These emotions are either unique to or foreign to professional persons. 
Consequently, professional personnel may at times he surprised when they 
become aware of the feelings and difficultis that occur when they have a 
responsibility to share. The addition of social worker services, psychological 
services, or guidance counseling services may have an effect similar to the 
introduction of a new sibling, may stir up feelings about sharing, and repre- 
sent a threat to the status of existing staff. 

Li addition, the constant need to expose and share knowledge, ideas and 
practice in the interdisciplinary framework may pose a stress on all mem- 
bers of the pupil personnel team, particularly if insecurity exists regarding 
abilities or competencies. 

It is apparent that there has been a predominant theme for thread run- 
ning through this paper. The common theme is the importance of each mem* 
her of the pupil personnel team understanding his own responses and feelings 
about the school, his own rqle and status, and that of other members of the 
team. The charge to each member of the team is to perceive and interpret 
his own role clearly and have a willingness to learn from other members of 
the team. When negative or ambivalent feelings about other team members 
are not fully recognized and understood, the resulting service to school pupils 
is harmed. 



CONCLUSION 

In this paper, an attempt has been made to examine features of the school 
social worker’s role and to particularly examine certain aspects of professional 
collaboration within the pupil personnel team. I am aware, and somewhat 
concerned, that this type of “dwelling on problems’’ tends to ignore posi- 
tives. One might wonder why &ese teams don’t disintegrate in the face of 
such severe conflicts. In point of fact, they sometimes do or else function 
minimally. As suggested earlier, it is an accepted fact that the interdis- 
ciplinary approach improves services to troubled school children. We also 
recognize as members of the behavioral professions, dedicated to education 
and service, that there is a basic drive in human beings to communicate and 
to share knowledge and ideas. There is a stimulation, challenge, and satis- 
faction in the team operation which is committed to a common, superordi- 
nate goal, that of providing the most effective services to school children which 
results in their gaining maximum satisfaction and usefulness from their 
school experience. 
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PANEL REACTIONS TO 
"THE SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER ON THE 
PUPIL PERSONNEL STAFF" 

MR. JOHN ALDERSON 



Panel Members: Mr. Bruce Shear, Mr. John Odgers, Dr. William Ashbaugh, 
Dr. Emeliza Swain 

Dr. Ashbaugh: I have wondered sometimes whether in pupil personnel 
work or in school, in general, if we ought to focus quite as much on the 
family as we do. I think we are all knowledgeable in the fact that the family 
is the base of what the child is when he arrives in school, but I guess I also 
wonder sometimes whether we do not use that as an excuse. Sometimes it 
seems to be that we almost say, “Well, what can you do with him? Look at 
that family.” Would you care to make any kind of comment about this? 

Mr. Alderson: I think I have heard the very same thing as you about, 
“What can you do? Just look at his family.” In a sense this would take 
a different point of view, I believe, because I think this in a sense gives us 
a responsibility to involve ourselves, at least to a degree, with the family and 
try to indicate through demonstration and services that attitudes and family 
problems can be modified to an extent. Again, we probably cannot go into it 
entirely in depth, but there is a certain limitation that I tried to mention 
in the paper as to how far the school social worker should go with the families. 
I think my feeling is, that it is a responsibility to try to deal with certain 
of the family problems when they are directly influencing the child’s school 
difficulties and when agencies are available to make referrals to community 
resources. But again, I do think this is partly an interpretative job because 
I have heard this statement most frequently I think from teachers, “His 
family is such a mess, you can’t expect anything more of this child.” So, I 
think it is probably a job of interpretation and even helping a teacher realize 
that this is not really looking at the child and what he himself may have in 
terms of strength despite his family. I also very much take the view that 
the school sometimes is the salvation for some children who have very dis- 
turbed family situations, and despite all efforts, there is but minimal change 
within the school content. If the child forms good relationships, I think these 
can be sort of counteraction of negative influences. I do not think we have 
demonstrated that enough, but I think we do see it in our practices when 
it occurs. 

Dr. Ashbaugh: I wonder whether sometimes the child cannot almost 
become therapeutic for the family. I remember hearing said, “You know, who 
caused it does not matter after awhile. Some of these children are just plain 
hard to live with.” If you could do something to break that chain, you might 
make inadequate parents, if you want to call them that, somewhat more 
rather . . .” 

Mr. Odgtrs: Two stories I think apply in this situation. One of them is 
about the boy scout who really had trouble helping an old lady across the 
street, and, the reason is, it turned out that she did not want to go across 
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the street. I think we get into this type of situation sometimes where we 
try to do something without there being a readiness or a motivation for it. 
It reminds me, also, of a first grade teacher who at the beginning of school 
told the children that if they had to go to the bathroom, rather than disturb 
her, they should raise their finger in the air. One little boy asked how this 
would help. I think sometimes, we need to get relationships and reasons. 
You are reversing this approach here; maybe the youngster being the vehicle 
for the modification of attitudes and understandings at home can be a real 
important one that we might want to examine, maybe we haven’t examined 
enough. 

Dr. Swain: It seems to me in counseling with high school and college- 
age students that many of their problems are solved when the kid decides 
that, “This is my family, and I will learn how to live within this structure.” 
It may not be that he carries home any therapy for them because it could 
be only that he shrugs his shoulders and says, “Well, within this framework, 
what can I do?” I have spent a lot of tirhe with a lot of children who are 
saying to themselves, “So if this is the way they are, what do I do to do the 
best I can to get along with them.” 

Mr. Shear: Maybe he should come to the realization that he just would 
not be here if it were not for them. 

Dr. Swain: And begin to realize, what value this particular family offers 
him as well. 

Mr. Alderson: I think we do see this occuring. I noticed during my prac- 
.tice days in school social work, certain of the family agencies would take the 
view that you never work with the child, you always work with the parents. 
They began to realize that often working with the parents was not enough 
because the child did not change. Often, if just some slight modification oc- 
curred in the child, and he became willing to more or less meet the parent 
halfway, some real changes occurred. So I think it can occur in both direc- 
tions. Changes in the child may often change the family in a very construc- 
tive fashion. I would, in a sense though, prefer that we should more or less 
base some of our actions on our understanding, our diagnostic understanding, 
and not rely necessarily on one exclusive approach entirely, but try to have 
an approach that really tries to deal with all the significant elements in the 
child’s situation: the teacher, the parents, the child himself. I think our most 
constructive work as a team occurs in this area too. 

Mr. Odgers: I think the social worker sometimes has a couple of strikes 
on her when she is making home visits, and I say this on the basis of a very 
recent experience of working with an elementary teacher who is currently 
in training at Ohio State University to be an evaluator in connection with 
Title I projects. They are developing the instrumentation now to get into 
this, and part of it involved some interviewing of parents in deprived areas to 
get clues toward the types of things they want to try to measure. V/hat she 
is running into when she goes in to see the parents of Susie Smith is that the 
neighbors are looking out to see what is wrong, now that someone from the 
school has to come over. She is there for constructive, positive purposes, but 
she is really a threat to this woman’s reputation among her neighbors, because 
any time someone eomes from the school, the kid is in trouble. I think that 
possibly somewhere along the line in connection with our school activities. 




we are involved in home contacts. We have to get more of them on the 
plus side so that the ones that are on the minus side can be done more effeo- 
tively. I do not know if there is an answer to this or not; we do not have time 
as it is. 

Mr. Alderson: Was the person you were describing pre-school? 

Mr. Odgers: No. One thing I have observed in some of the Head Start 
Programs is that when the social worker or another member of the team 
reaches out to the family v;hen the child is ZVz or 4, that the attitude 
is much more receptive when they see that the school has enough interest 
to reach out into the families. And we do notice a distinct difference of 
this response to school personnel according to income level. Low socio- 
economic groups often are very suspicious and view the school as an au- 
thority, and, in some of the middle class schools, the child himself is very 
upset if the parent did not come into school for conferences, etc. This is 
a real difference in the perception of the school and school personnel. 

Mr. Odgersi We touched on one thing yesterday that I think is important, 
and it came out very dramatically in two years of state-wide research in Ohio 
on our drop'outs where we collected for two years a great deal of data in- 
cluding not only the student’s reason for dropping out but the counselor’s 
interpretative reason. No youngster dropped out of school without a structured 
interview the second year on the basis or research the first year. Almost 
without exception, and probably the exception would be pregnant girls, the 
kids that dropped out of school Sincerely felt that they were really doing 
what was best for them in the situation. I think this tells us a lot in terms 
of some of the implications of- pupil services in our in-school programs, of 
how we can get next to these types of beliefs and understandings or mis- 
understandings and do something about them before they reach this point, 
or do something about the school program, so that dropping out is not the 
best solution to the problem. Because I am with you, sometimes it is the 
best solution. 

Dr. Ashbaugh: Maybe what we need is a kind of basic honesty with parents 
and everybody else we deal with. I think, as you say, that we probably do have 
a situation in which, for many children, dropping out of school very honestly 
is the best thing they could possibly do. At this point, I remember a home 
study which was designed to demonstrate that there was a need for special 
education in a particular community, and a study was set up so that they 
would follow up children who had demonstrated IQ’s of, I think, something 
like 75. They followed them up, and, of course, what they found was that 
these were the kids who owned the trucking companies, ran the bakeries, 
and who were making more money than anybody who was doing the study. If 
we were really honest about all this, then maybe we could solve the problem 
in the school at the time, rather than say, “Well, school is the only thing that 
will possibly save you.” I think sometimes we have almost been dishonest 
in the way in which we have approached parents. I remember Martin Low 
talking about what would happen if you went to a parent in certain communi- 
ties, and said, “Johnny did well today.” The first thing that would happen 
when Johnny came home was that he would get his face slapped. Because 
basically, there is a kind of distrust of what has been said to the parent 
They have been told before as a kind opening remark, ’Now everything 
going fine,” but later on they find out that Johnny has broken all the 
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windows. If we had a kind of honest communication to begin with, we might 
not run into some of these problems. 

Dr. Swain: I must say that what I was twitting you about awhile ago is 
a sort of honesty with the kids. Working in the University setting, I explain 
the University to perfectly honest, reasonable, graduate and under-graduate 
students, and sometimes all you can say to be honest is that the University 
just does not know any better how to do this job than this. Here you are, and 
you can put up with it. We do a lot of ignorant things. I think we do less in 
the elementary school than we do in the University and less in the high school 
than they do in the University. 

Mr. Odgers: You are a psychologist. 

Mr. Shear: It seems to be v;ith all of the emphasis being placed in the 
last couple of days on counselors, social workers, and psychologists, that I 
should have refrained from indicating my own concern that school-health 
people be included as a definite part of the pupil personnel services. There 
is no sense in a psychologist spending an awful lot of time with a kid who just 
■cannot hear or see. Also, I think many school nurse teachers, or whatever 
their title may be in the various states, can be awfully good people in helping 
to identify, and refer, and work with. I am going to make up a category here, 
(against my own ideas of categorization) of pupils who are called psychosomatic 
and school malingerers. I think the physical basis for adjustment and pro- 
gress in school should be recognized fully and dealt with, and, that in our 
study of pupils, we should turn almost every time and usually first to the 
physical side of the pupil before we go on with his intellectual and emotional 
sides. 
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PROBLEMS AND ISSUES IN THE 
GEORGIA SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY PROGRAM 



DR. RICHARD KICKLIGHTER, CMrdinator 
School Psychology Services 
Georgia State Department of Education 

There are about 35 thousand school-age children in Georgia who are 
-mentally retarded. There are 35 to 70 thousand who have or will have serious 
emotional problems. There are another 60 thousand who will experience 
significant and serious learning problems during their school years. 

These are samples of the kinds of children, children already in difficulty, 
who need pupil personnel services, not to mention the average child who needs 
special attention from time to time. 

If we loaded these children into large school buses and drove them past 
this building at the rate of a bus a minute, it would take more than two full 
days and a night for them all to pass by. And, I must point out, these esti- 
mates are on the conservative side. 

To give you another view of the problem; if one out of fifty of these 
children wind up being institutionalized for a good part of their lives (and 
the probability is that the rate will be much higher), it will cost us directly 
270 m.illion dollars. The loss of potential income for these same students 
represents about 450 million dollars. The loss in terms of human potential, 
in terms of abject misery, in terms of shattered hopes and dreams, cannot be 
calculated, and for my own emotional protection, I am rather glad that it 
cannot. 

School psychologists cannot prevent all of this appalling waste, neither 
can all the combined forces of educational and personnel service workers 
represented here today. But, school psychologists and the other forces of 
educational change can make significant and valuable positive changes in 
many of these cases. If a school psychologist helps one child to achieve a 
reasonably satisfactory, independent life, he will have saved the taxpayers 
enough money (in direct costs) to pay his salary for about fifteen years. 

Our seminar today is directed toward the theme ‘Troblems and Issues.” 
Let me point out to you, then, what I see as the most cogent issues for the 
schools concerning school psychology. I will discuss briefly the four major 
concerns for school psychology as I see them. 

A. The first issue is the education and training of the school psychologist. 

1. We must address ourselves to the question of the depth of train- 
ing in psycho-diagnostic skills of the school psychologist. Will 
he invest most of his training in cognitive functionings? Will he 
attempt to become a specialist in matters of affect and feeling 
as well? 

2. We need to consider also the levels and degrees of sHii and 
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training. Should there be doctoral level only or, multi-level 
training with a division of responsibilities. 

3. We must decide who is best suited to assume training respon- 
sibilities of school psychologists at the college level. This re- 
sponsibility is related to the background and training of indi- 
vidual college staff members, as well as the departments and 
units within the college and the interest they show in this field. 

B. A second maior issue revolves around the concepts of the role and 
function of the school psychologist on the Pupil Personnel Staff. 

1. There is the problem of therapy in the schools by the school 
psychologist — how much, if any, and for which children — what 

techniques will he employ? Will he use; 

(a) Behavioral or conditioning therapy, 

(b) Play and analytic therapy, 

(c) Counseling and client-centered approaches to therapy, or 

(d) .Parental and environmental change and consultation? 

2. Another very important part of this issue is the question of 
overlapping and possibly conflicting functions with the counselor 
and school social worker, and the administrative structure and 
line responsibility of the school psychologist in the local school 
system. 

C. The third maior issue concerns the problem of the assessment of 
competencies of individuals as school psychologists and standards of 
qualifications.. We need to address ourselves to the following issues. 

1. How much flexibility is needed in patterns of certification, and 
for whom does it apply? 

2. Are objective measures of individual competencies in school 
psychology needed? Are they valid? Are they useful? 

3. How much work experience or teaching experience should be 
required? What are the evidences in support of our opinions 
and what effect does our action have on the supply of qualified 
school psychologists? 

D. The fourth major fssue is the problem of financial support to local 
systems and the related issue cf salaries. 

1. How much, if any, state support should local systems receive for 
the support of school psychologist services? What method of 
support is most equitable and functional? 

2. Should we develop a separate salary scale for school psychologists 
or utilize an existing scale? If we utilize an existing scale, which 
one should it be: visiting teachers, coimselors, teachers, or prin- 
cipals? 



These four issues seem to me to be central to the development of school 
psydiology in Georgia. 

One part of the essential requirement of a meaningful dialogue is that 
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tte parties involved understand the meanings and feelings of each other. So, 
let me describe my opinions and feelings about a few of the issues I have men- 
tioned. (The fact that I will leave some of them out is not to suggest that 
they are unimportant, but that I have yet not clarified my own thinking on 
them.) 

1. My first reaction is to psycho-diagnostic skills. I believe that one of 
the critically distinguishing characteristics of the school psychologist 
is his considerable skill in individual assessment of all behavioral 
components. Without considerable depth here, the school psychologist 
becomes a “generalist” in the least desirable meaning of the term. 

2. My second opinion involves therapy in the schools. I believe that 
analytic and client-centered approaches (especially analytic play 
techniques) contribute little to the amelioration of undesirable be- 
havior in young children" (note the word young). I feel that the 
mechanisms of effective therapy (and I use this term in its broadest 
meaning) in the future for the school psychologist will lie in; 

(a) Behavioral therapy techniques 

(b) Environmental adaptation techniques 

(c) Consultation techniques, especially involving the counselor, school 
social worker, teacher, and parent. 

\ 

3. In my opinion, the levels and degrees of training make perhaps the 
most annoying and least fruitful issue we will discuss (yet constantly 
v .3 are faced by it). My conclusion is that we will have to have 
persons with varying levels and degrees of skill and training as repre- 
sented by the masters’, sixth year, and doctoral levels of competency. 
Any realistic appraisal of professional manpower supplies in the next 
decade along with an objective look at the kinds of skills involved 
lead most people in the field to this assumption. 

4. The only thing I know for certain about the question of possible con- 
flict in role, function, and status with the school counselor and school 
social worker is that we must address ourselves to it promptly and 
Openly. It is a potential source or great conflict, but it could also 
be the genesis of real strength for our related professions. 

5. My feeling on the issue of supply of school psychologists and the re- 
lated questions involving experience is that I am committed to the 
view that the school psychologist must be intimately familiar with 
the educational endeavor and the every-day life of the school. How- 
ever, I feel that there are several possible ways to insure this. One 
way is through teacher preparation and experience; another is through 
a real practieum and internship experience in the school as an intergal 
part of the college training program. To limit teaching experience 
as the only qualifying prerequisite is going to result in a serious, 
if not a fatally conclusive, recruiting problem. My plea to you is 
that we remain open to this issue. 

The school psychologist (through our representation here) is faced with 
some decision points regarding his role and the effect he has on children’s 
growth and development. If he persists in only individual or one-to-one 
relationships; his influence and effectiveness will be limited. He must extend 
his efforts through other processes. Let me suggest two ways he can do this: 
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1. He can (with the blessing of the school administration) help elemen- 
tary teachers plan and carry out unit programs for the explicit pur- 
pose of teaching behavioral principals to children. Children can 
learn the rudiments of human behavior and can profit from the 
knowledge. Ralph Ojemann of Iowa has demonstrated this. 

2. The school psychologist (again with the blessing of the school admin- 
istration) can offer coursework to children (early in adolescence) 
probably at the eighth or nineth grade level, in psychology. As I 
envision it, this course would revolve around problems of growth 
and social and personal development. This activity would accomplish 
three major purposes: (1) It would get the school psychologist into 
the classroom which would be a help in his attempts to form rela" 
tionships with other school staff members, (2) it would make the 
the school psychologist visible to the students and potentially more 
useful to them. (3) and most important, it would serve the critical 
and neglected function of providing for social and emotional develop- 
mental needs of children and serve a preventative mental health 
function. 

In conclusion, my general feelings are that we have an opportune time 
to make a critical and valuable impact on the human destiny of many yoimg 
lives. I have a htmch that youi* presence here today indicates that the motive 
to serve is important to you and that you will not permit the more annoying 
(but all too human) and less important issues to cloud your judgment or to 
turn you from the task we have accepted — to provide each child with the 
best school and the best education that we know about. 
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EDUCATION OF THE SCHOOL 
PSYCHOLOGIST: PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 

PROBLEMS AND ISSUES IN SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY 



DR, JAMES GREENE, Chaii^man 
Division of Graduate Studies 
College of Education 
University of Georgia 



It seems appropriate to define the terms “problems” and “issues” as 
used in this paper. 

a "problem” is defined as a discrepancy between 

“wnhlpm” to *>e.” More specifically, the presence of a 

‘something ought to he done,” that is something is 
wong . An issue , as here used, is a topic considered worthy of debate 
The presence of an “issue” impHe^ that a choice should be made concerning 
two or more alternative courses of action. 

As defined above, it is evident that the presence or absence of a “prob- 

^ individual opinion. Conse- 

q ly, in the remainder of this paper I shall express some of my person^ 
opimons about each of these topics. 



WHAT IS "MYRONG" ABOUT SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY? 

Undoubtedly there are many less-than-perfect conditions pertaining to 
® Georgia, but I shall limit my comments to a few “wrongs” 
wmch appear to me to deserve special attention: 



1 . 



2 . 



3. 



4. 



There- are too few school psychologist currently famployei 

There are too few school psychologists being trained. 

We have had in the past and we still have inadequate recruitment. 

We have had in the past and we still have imperfectly implemented 
traimng programs. 



In the writer’s opinion these four problems are inter-related. We have 
too few school psychologists currently employed and too few school psycholo- 
gists cimently being trained for a variety of reasons — biit chiefly because 

On a lack of adequate training programs. 

On the other hand, an adequate recruitment program is dependent upon a 
vanety of favorable conditions, especially these two; 



1. Official policies by the State Board of Education and the local Board 
of Education providing financial and other types of support for the 

type and amount of psychological services needed in the local school 
systems. 

2. Tie availability of training programs which are competitive with those 
of other professional workers in respect to financial inducements, the 
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quantity and quality of appropriate learning experiences provided in 
training programs and in other respects. 

Another evidence of the inter-relatedness of these problems may be seen 
in the recognition that it is impossible to develop an adequate training pro- 
gram for school psychologists until there is a grass-roots demand for appro- 
priate psychological services in schools, and until this demand gets translated 
into official policies of the Education Establishment (i. e., the State Board of 
Education, the administrators in local school systems, the agencies responsible 
for training programs in the pupil personnel services.) 

Fortunately for them, the school social worker (visiting teacher) arnJ the 
school counselor have been able to secure a markedly more favored status in 
the Educational Establishment in Georgia than the school psychologist has yet 
been able to achieve. 

Persons familiar with the history of education in Georgia will be able to 
recall some of the historical antecedants (accidents?) related to the present 
state of affairs. For example, during the mid-forties the public concern about 
absenteeism and withdrawals led to legislation making budgetary and other 
provisions for the employment of one or more visiting teachers in each school 
system. At a later stage, the Office of Education and the State Board of 
Education provided funds facilitating the establishment of counselor training 
programs. More recently, Federal and/or State funds have been made avail- 
able for a variety of purposes related to the enhancement of guidance and 
counseling programs (e.g., purchase of supplies and equipment; subsidization 
of “annual” and “summer” institutes for counselor training, etc.). These 
and similar historical developments have led to the certification and employ- 
ment of “visiting teachers” and “guidance counselors” in much larger num- 
bers and under much more favorable circumstances than has been true of 
school psychologists. As a matter of fact, it was not until 1966 that 
the State Board of Education approved the awarding of the sixth-year certifi- 
cate in school psychology. Although there a*’e a few school systems which 
employ psychologists from local (system vs state) funds, as of this date the 
Division of Certification has issued no sixth-year certificates in school psychol- 
ogy. 1^0 quote from a distinguished Biblical source: “My brethren (and sis- 
ters), these things ought not to be”! If time permitted, I would give my 
prescription for dealing with this dire disorder. 

WHAT "ISSUES" ABOUT SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY 
NEED RESOLUTION? 

As indicated earlier, the perception of an “issue” (or the lack of it) de- 
pends greatly upon “The Eye of the Beholder.” From my individual perspect- 
ive the following issues deserves early consideration; 

1. V/hat should be the differential role (functions) of the school psychol- 
ogist in a pupil personnel services program? 

2. What training experiences will best insure the development of num- 
erous competencies to play this role effectively? 

3. What academic background should be prerequisite to admission to a 
Sixth-Year Training Program in School Psychology? 
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4. 'What experience background should be prerequisite to the sixfli- 
year certiiicate in school p^chology? 

5. What professional on-the-job supervision should be provided for 
holders of the sixth-year certificate in school psychology? 

6. 'What procedural and professional inter-relationships (e.g., referred 
policies, division of labor, etc.) should be estabUshed among the 
pupil personnel services “team” (counselor, nurse, psychologist visit- 
ing teacher, et al.)? 

In the writer’s opinion the position to be taken with respect to issues 
numbered 1, 2, 5, and 6 may appropriately vary considerably frona one situa- 
tion to another. 

With respect to issue No. 3, the official position of the State Board of 
Education is that a beginning sixth year trainee in school psychology should 
(a) be eligible for a T4 certificatr or (b) have an undergraduate major in 
psychology plus 20 quarter horns in approved education courses; The writer’s 
personal prejudices concur with the above position. 

With respect to^ the experience background prerequisite to certification 
it is my strong conviction that wide latitude should be permitted and encour- 
aged. More specifically, the training agency (i.e., “Approved progirani”) 
should insure that before the completion of his sixth-year program the trainee 
will have had (i.e., via clerkships, practicums, internships, visitations, etc.) 
the particular pre-service experiences Ukely to be of most value in relation- 
ship to his future role as a school psychologist. 

Finally , as one who forty years ago gained his first experience with school 
psychology in a State Reformatory (as resident psychologist!) permit me to 
express the bias that psychology has many potential contributions to make 
to the enrichnie.»it of Uving and learning in Georgia schools. It is devoutly 
to be hoped that this Seminar may hasten such contributions! 
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THE SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST ON THE 
PUPIL PERSONNEL STAFF 



DR. WILLtAM ASHBAUGH 
Executive Director 

Psychoiogical Services and Educational Researih 
Milwaukee Public Schools 

Last Sunday as I begun to formalize this morning’s talk, I gained great 
respect for Dr. Shumake, Dr. Kicklighter and the others who have planned 
this conference. When I first talked with Dr. Kicklighter, he asked if I could 
be here on Wednesday and Thursday. As I had another out-of-town speaking 
engagement on Monday evening and Tuesday, I wondered how much under- 
standing I could ask of my Superintendent, but Dr. Kicklighter pointed out 
very v/isely that this would provide me with good background for this morn- 
ing’s talk. Then Georgia’s skill in conference organization showed itself again 
when Dr. Kicklighter requested a copy of my talk for the conference pro- 
ceedings. Now conference proceedings are often very helpful but requesting 
a copy of his talk is also an excellent way to insure that one’s consultant will 
not write his speech on the back of an air-line ticket en route. 

Of course, my problem last Su:, ay was knowing what to write which 
might not be altered by -the insights of the other speakers and your own 
State’s situation. 

Fortunately, for me, I think there are some universals in relation to 
the psychologist on the pupil personnel staff. I would like to share these 
thoughts with you now. Some may surprise you for they are not all favorable 
towards the pupil personnel team as it has sometimes been implemented in 
this countrjj. 

As you know of the purported advantages of the pupil personnel team 
concept is that through its staff discussions, the different professions of social 
work, guidance and psychology can additively contribute to the knowledge 
we have about an individual child. And yet, several years ago a friend of 
mine who has spent his highly respected professional life in pupil personnel 
work described the pupil personnel team concept as an organizational pro- 
cedure designed to bring the guidance counselor, the school social worker, 
and the school psychologist together in order for them to be able to trade 
ignorances. This may appear to be a somewhat pessimistic idea with which 
to begin a discussion of the school psychologist on the pupil personnel staff; 
however, if the pupil personnel staff is to become an .effective organization in 
helping children, then I think we must begin by recognizing problems. The 
basic problem in the trading of ignorance, tragically, is a failure to initially, 
clearly define the particular contributions of each profession. 

This is the critical task which, I believe, is before us at this conference. 
It is a most difficult one and yet who of us would submit to heart surgery 
by a medical team on which the anethesiologist was welding a scalpel, the 
surgeon manning the oxygen boUes and the nurse writing up the bill. I 
hasten to add that we would probably welcome some mutual understanding 
and perhaps even competence between the nurse, the surgeon and the anes- 



thesiologist, but we would not welcome either comptition or duplication o2 
effort between them. My task, as I see it now, becomes the clarification for 
you of what I believe to be the contribution of a psychologist to your pupil 
personnel staff. I should like to discuss three central themes of this contri- 
bution. 1 would call these themes evaluation, rehabilitation, and research. 

The psychologists’ role as the “tester” is rather easily observed and 
defined. He is the man who gives the Binet, the Rorschach and the newer 
instruments such as the Holtzman Inkblot test and the Illinois Test of Psy- 
cholinguistic Abilities. The data derived from such instruments provides a 
touchstone of objectively measured reality to all the other insights which 
are contributed by others. Some objective measures are almost always 
necessary, if we as a pupil services staff are to guard against our own 
selective perceptions. It is. all too easy to convince ourselves that the pretty 
little girl and the good looking boy are really quite bright while the less 
attractive children just don’t seem quite as intelligent — to convince ourselves ■ 
of this without objective evidence is to endanger all with whom we work. 

While group tests are often available in the school records of children seen 
by the pupil services staff, the specific problems which these children suffer 
from, usually mean that the group measures are not accurate assessments. 

I would summarize this contribution of the psychologist in terms of his 
technical competence to provide information on the various abilities, interests, 
personality factors, etc., of a child as these variables compare with those of 
other children. The psychologist’s contribution of objective measurement is 
and will probably continue to be one of his important functions. 

Basically, the school psychologist’s contribution to the pupil personnel 
services is in his translation of the findings of the science of psychology into 
Meaningful application for school children. Therefore, another contribution 
of the psychologist to the pupil personnel services staff is his bringing of 
the results of the behavioristic psychologist’s studies to the staff in their efforts 
to rehabilitate a child. As all of you know, a major area of psychology is con- 
cerned with learning theory and the analysis of behavior. The psychologist 
uses the behavior of the child as it is expressed on standarized tests and ob- 
served in the clasroom in his diagnosis of the child’s difficulty. The training 
of the school psychologist also includes a study of the findings of different 
learning theorists, such as Skinner, Thorndike, and Hull. This knowledge of 
the ways in which behavior is produced and altered in terms of such techniques 
as reinforcement is useful to the psychologist in suggesting ways in which 
all of us may produce learning situations helpful to the child. Of course, many 
others in the school system and all members of the pupil personnel services 
staff are concerned with learning. The psychologist’s particular contribution 
is, I think, his focus upon individual learning. The classroom teacher and 
others are often skilled in techniques of group management and group learn- 
ing experiences. The psychologist, while also interested in group processes, 
often appears to be uniquely useful in the development of learning experiences 
which are necessary for an individual child in trouble. Through his diagnostic 
procedures the school psychologist is often able to suggest what educational, 
intellectual and emotional behaviors the child needs to add to his repertory. 
Through his knowledge of the processes of learning, the school psychologist 
may be helpful in bringing about these behaviors. For example, if a particular 
behavior such as avoiding fights seems important for a particular child, the 
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psychologist might suggest training procedures which would lead to alternate 
h^aviors which conflict with and therefore prevent fighting when the child 
is stimulated to anger. Such behaviors might include solitary athletic activity. 
At first these alternative behaviors would have to be consistently rewarded 
by the teacher but ultimately we would want the behaviors to be used with'^ut 
the teacher’s constant reward. The psychologist would suggest ways to bring 
about schedules of reinforcement other than the original constant or 1Q?% 
reinforcement. He would call this “partial reinforcement” but it would mean 
“only some of the time,” 

“As the child acts so is he” is probably an overstatement, but if we can 
help the eihotionally disturbed child to act with successful coping behaviors, 
we may often help him to feel this way about himself so that a reciprocal 
effect takes place; i. e., he feels better about himself so he copes better, and 
then because he copes bettr he feels better. In all of this we will have a 
powerful socialally. Much of what a child feels about himself comes from how 
others feel about him, and if he behaves more successfully, others will reflect 
this in their relationships with him, thereby, strengthening the process even 
further. 

Through sociograms, projectives, . and other techniques the psychologist 
is sometimes helpful in analyzing the interrelated perceptions of others in a 
classroom and at home; therriby, enabling the teacher, the guidance counselor, 
and the visiting teacher to arrange conditions in which the child’s self- 
concept can improve. 

Psychology as a science is, of course, concerned with the study of human 
behavior. Human behavior is a major concern of our schools and the training 
of the school psychologist in the research procedures utilized by the research 
psychologist can, I think, be of use to the pupil services staff and children 
in general. The education of phsychologists rather universally includes a 
study of statistics and experimental design. Area D of University of Georgia’s 
6th year program for school psychology is an exanaple. This training can be 
utilized cooperatively with the other members of pupil personnel staff in 
conducting investigations relevant to their own work; for example, it might 
be important in some school districts tc obtain measures of the attitude of 
the population in general tQv;ards certain mental health practices within the 
schools. It would usually not be feasible to ask every member of the com- 
munity for his opinion nor could these opinions be quantified if they were 
obtained through casual conversation. The psychologist’s knowledge of 
sampling procedures and his knowledge of the construction of attitude ques- 
tionnaires might allow the pupil services team to obtain information useful 
to them through the construction of a relatively simple attitude questionnaire 
administered to a small but random and representative sample of the popu- 
lation. Industry, government, and many of the professions have learned that 
efficiency of their operation and increase in their skills are greatly facilitated 
through research. This recognition has, for example, led many industries to 
invest' as much as 10% of their funds in reasearch. Research conducted by 
the pupil personnel services staff concerning its operation, can 1 think, sig- 
nificantly contribute to improvement of its service to children. 

Research may bring better definition of r^le; sitting down to determine 
role is a static operation. 
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Although these contributions are areas of emphasis for the psychologist, 
they are, of course, not exclusively his contribution. Interrelationships be- 
tween the different members of the team are necessary for many of these 
contributations to take place. I should like now to mention several factofs in 
relation to working as part of a pupil services staff which seem particularly 
important to the psychologist (and perhaps tc all members of the team). 

Many of you, I am sure, have read psychologist’s reports in which you 
wondered why he had to use all that fancy jargon — why couldn’t he iust 
come out and say what he meant? To some extent my answei to your ques- 
tion would be that I agree with you. Every effort should be made by the 
psychologist to present his finds as clearly and concisely as possible. But one 
should also not demand so much simplification on the part of the psychologist 
that he is forced to oversimplify reality. At least some of the fancy vocabu- 
lary utilized by the psychologist has a real purpose. Human behavior is 
enormously complex and it may require fairly complex description in the 
psychologist’s written report. When this is necessary then further communi- 
cation between the psychologist and others utilizing his report may be neces- 
sary. Often this communication is best accomplished through face to face 
consultation. We don’t demand that our family physician use simple diagnos- 
tic tests just so that we can understand them, but we do rightfully demand 
a consultation with him in which he explains his findings to us. 

The need for intimate communication in this area emphasizes the need 
|br such communication so that the psychologist also may fully understand 
the information gathered by other members of the team. There is no point 
in making diagnosis a game in which the psychologist in a few hours attempts 
to discover what others who have been working with the child , for longer 
periods of time already know. Rather the psychologist should build on what 
is already known. The psychologist’s referral form is one specific example 
of this; its questions, while they may at times seem tedious to those who 
must fill them out, do ultimately provide for greater efficiency in the use of 
time. Often the psychologist will also operate more effectively if he has an 
opportunity to consult with the parent, the social worker, guidance counselor, 
or whoever else has worked with the child prior to his seeing the child. In 
this conversation, the psychologist will also have an opportunity to clarify 
what is the specific question which is being asked. Psychologists are some- 
times critized for not giving specific answers. Sometimes this is a result of 
their not having been asked specific questions. 

Finally, the professional supervision of the psychologist is of importance. 
Many, if not all, psychologists feel that it is important for their professional 
work, particularly their diagnostic interpretations, to be supervised by some- 
one trained in the testing techniques which they are using. In smaller school 
systems where there may be only one school psychologist on the staff this is, 
of course, not always possible locally. You in Georgia, however, are to be 
highly commended for having Dr. Kicklighter as a specific coordinator of 
psychological services. This will, I am sure, do much to improve the pro- 
fessional competence of your school psychologists. At the local level, a rather 
touchy issue may remain; namely, who should supervise the pupil personnel 
services staff? Most professions do not feel that they should be supervised 
by another profession. I would not wish to argue that the psychologist is the 
one who should be in charge of your staff. In some local situations it may 
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be preferable for a neutral administrator who is not a member of any of £he 
professional groups to supervise the staff. 

While I may seem to have stressed problem areas this morning, I would 
-wish to close with the explanation that it is because of my real belief in the 
contribution of pupil personnel services. If we can face and resolve our 
operational problems, then the dedication of all members of the pupil services 
staff can reach fruition in helping our diildren. 
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PANEL REACTIONS TO 
'THE SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST Op THE 
PUPIL personnel STAFF" 

DR. WILLIAM ASHBAU6H 



Panel Members: Mr. Bruce Shear, Mr. John Odgers, Mr. John Alderson, Dr, 
Emeliza Swain 

Mr. Odgtrs: I jotted down a couple of quotes which I think are signifi* 
cant, and I think we complement each other in what we have said. I agree 
particularly, as you said, about the psychologist does much to enhance teacher 
and counselor understanding in children. I do not think this way, but, basic- 
ally he is problem oriented or crisis oriented. He is a referral agent or re- 
cipient for kids with problems who need help beyond that which can be 
provided by the onsight staff. I think herein lies one of the key distinctions 
between the counselor’s and the psychologist’s function, and it is related, of 
course, to the level of competency in training. The counselor is geared to 
working with all kids in the school, and She psychologist should be one <tf his 
key resources as he spots problems that need referral. I think you hit that 
again as you identify the fact that the psychologist needs to build on what 
is already known. It is my conviction that the counselor in many school 
settings may be the logical person to organize what is known for the psycholo- 
gist, so that his time and eifergy can be spent effectively when he comes in. 
If he comes in and here is a kid with a problem, and he has to start from 
scratch at this point, we have lost a lot of the high-quality energy that the 
psychologist can put into a situation that need not be lost if the onsight 
people — teacher, principal, counselor — can be better organized for him 
when he comes. 

Dr. Ashbaugh: One thing which occurs to me here, which I think is a 
kind of fascinating phenomenon in education, is that if we look back at 
psychologist’s reports 20 years ago, and Jimmy was having trouble in learning 
arithmetic, you very often found the psychologist saying, “Get him some sticks 
and let him measure the difference between the len^ns of the sticks,” ,or 
“Let him count the sticks.” Now if I understand modern math and some of its 
instructional techniques correctly, I think they use something called Cuisen- 
aire rods. Essentially, I think these are those old sticks that the psychologists 
used to be recommending for an individual child in trouble. I think one of 
the things which we may find out eventually is that many of the specialized 
curricula which we have in special education are not really specific to the 
particular problem. For instance, they may not be-specific to brain damage; 
they may be simply very powerful educational techniques, and if you have 
somebody in trouble, they have a better chance of helping him than something 
which is not necessarily quite as powerful ah educational technique. I think 
to some extent special education may be spear-heading what may become 
regular education for almost all children eventually. I try to flatter our 
Executive Director of Special Education in Milwaukee by saying that his 
child-study clinic is something which may eventually be for all children. I 
think thin may be something which we will get to in 10, 15, or 20 years. 1 
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think psychologists in their daily operations are, as you say, working with 
individual children in trouble, but, the implications of this become very 
broad for all children. 

Mr. Shear: I liked what you said, (and I think it might well be broadened 
to apply to all pupil personnel services and teachers) when you were talking 
about your teacher aids and their 15 hours a week of assistance to- these dis- 
turbed children. You said these were children who did not conform to any 
diagnostic category. I think it would be wonderful if we forgot all about 
diagnostic categories. I think that the kids would get much more help. For 
one thing, we would not diagnose them into a category and then sajr, “We know 
this is the way to do it,” but, by not diagnosing, them into a category, we 
would continue to be concerned about them as they changed. I would like to 
throw out all diagnostic categories, so to speak. 

Dr. Ashbaugh: I think to some extent this is happening. Back in the 
40’s there was a great enthusiasm for diagnostic categories. You know, you 
were smart if you knew what paranoidschiz or ambulatory schiz was, or if 
you knew what an anxiety neurotic was. I do not hear thoke terms as much 
anymore, and I think to some extent it is a result of some of the behavioristic 
views in the investigations which are taking place. In other words, we are 
taking people where they are. We have recognized that everybody exists on a 
continum — that we are all a little mentally ill and all a little menbdly h^^althy 
— and that what we have to do is to work with people as we find them. I 
think that what we find is that the psychologist needs to know the prograin, 
and then he, by knowing a program and its operation, fits a particular child 
into that program. We do not have any diagnostic categories for the teacher 
aide program. The diagnostic category is that he would benefit from a one 
to one, 15 hour a week, relationship with an adult. 

Mr. Odgers: While you are on that particular approach to problems, you 
might be interested in one that developed in Columbus, Ohio, this last year 
that they call the enrichment-teacher program for deprived area schools. 
This is in reality five teachers per four classes. These are all professionally 
trained, certificated teachers, but the enrichment teacher gets additional in 
service education related to enrichment. In many cases the enrichment teacher 
serves primarily as a relief teacher for the regular teacher so that the regular 
teacher can do more with one-to-one situations and with home visitations, etc. 
Working this way really makes a five-person team at a grade level in a school, 
and they are getting some interesting results. They are just now beginning 
to develop instrumentation for an evaluation next yea;. 

Mr. Shear: The thing you said about those 7th graders going down to 
kindergarten and watching the kindergarteners and learning from them about 
human behavior intrigued me too, because I think one of the most unused 
techniques we have had in pupil personnel and in teaching, as far as learning 
abot'.t children is concerned, is trained observation. We have so many crutches 
that we forget about our eves and our senses and our intuitive judgment, in 
some Cases, I think. It seems that if we could get teachers and ourselves just 
watching kids and getting little clues and cues, it would help the other 
crutches that we have to be more objective. 

Mr. Aldtrson: I was intrigued by that, too, because I had not heard of this 
exact method, but I do think that it gets us into the notion that everyone on 
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the pupil personnel team should work towards prevention. To me, this is a 
type of primary prevention because in effect, you are helping these, you 
could say, through family-life education. You are trying to help these junior 
high kids think of what it may like at a later time when they have children 
of their own. Some of you may know, for example, that Margaret Mead pro- 
posed along this primary prevention line the notion of field work for junior 
high and high school kids where they would actually go and take over a 
family for a 'week end. They would get some actual experience in respon- 
sibilities of family life. I think it is a very intriguing idea when we think 
more about primary prevention because orctinarily we are working at the 
secondary or at times even at the tertiary level with kids who have already 
been extremely damaged by their experiencs. 

Mr. Odgers: In 1923, I was a 5th grader in Ann Arbor, Michigan, in a 
progressive school situation where they had an industrial arts program at the 
5th grade level, and the selected 5th graders were assigned to a first grade 
to teach first graders how to use some of the handtools to make some little 
things to go to a welfare center. As a 5th grader, I was' a woodworking 
teacher for first graders in 1923, and it stuck with me in terms of the type 
of educational relationships this could provide. 

Dr. i^shbaugh: We have a little bit of difficulty with delinquency, and 
we even had a little bit of difficulty with some of our programs. We have 
been thinking about setting up some situations in which adolescent, acting- 
out, delinquent boys for a part of their day would be in team relationships 
with physically handicapped children of approximately the same age. This 
activity may help in terms of their own self-concepts to feel that they are 
needed. From , the point of view of the physically handicapped, it may be 
a help in that they may be able to do some work academically with these 
boys. I suggest it purely as something to argue about, but 1 think that some- 
body yesterday mentioned peer relationships, and I was particularly happy 
to hear it, because I think very often we flatter ourselves by saying that all 
of our problems or ail of children’s problems derive from us as the big adult 
figures, and if anything goes wrong, then it is our fault I think if we went 
to any school in Georgia at random today and could somehow X-ray the 
thoughts of the students in that building, we would not find that all they 
are ever thinking about is my teacher, or my principal, or my guidance 
counselor, or my school psychologist. I think they are also thinking about 
marriage, and whether she will go out with me tonight, or whether Harry is 
really going to beat me up on the way heme from school. To a great extent, 
I think, we need to look at peer relationships as a powerful ally in helping 
us with what we want to do. I can remember, during the first year as a 
guidanc»j counselor, the feeling of '*Where are my notes? Do they tell me 
what to do? How ?im I going to save all the kids?” I never found out, but 
1 did'find out, as all the rest of you I am sure have too, that if you could 
say to a boy or girl, “I really do not know the answer to this problem, but 
it sure sounds like one I was just talking about with somebody else,” then, 
automatically, you have relieved some tension and some anxiety, and you have 
almost begun to solve the problem, there, because he recognizes that he is no 
longer alone. In some of the group counseling work that we do, I think the 
real variable may simply be that boys and girls learn that they are no^ 
alone; and therefore, they do not have to overreact or react with a lot of 
anxiety simply because they think they are alone. 
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Dr. Swain: I must admit that my remark sort of had the teeth puUed out 
of it by some of the things you said, but I was a little disappointed in your 
speech ‘just now, and I am convinced that teachers and such things do cause 
a lot of problems. I am almost inclined to think that we have been sitting 
aroimd' here for a day and a half now talking about how to handle a child 
after we have already done this stuff to him. And, I wanted you to talk about 
what can you do to make a school a mentally healthier place for a kid to 
live. I am much concerned that schools themselves are bringing pressures 
to bear on kids. That we ought to be able to avoid. We start first with 
kindergarten, and we do not quit until they graduate with the Fh. D., making 
up pressures that are absolutely arbitrary and. unnecessary, purely to have 
them, I suppose. Sometimes I think all teachers went into teaching so they 
could pimish people. 

Mr. Odgers: That is good moral fiber. 

Dr. Swain: Yes, “Teach them to be hard enough to stay in the world!” 
so we ruin them before they get to the world. I am seriously concerned. Are 
personnel services concerned with the climate in which" people live while 
they are in school all day? Or, are we not? 

Dr. Ashbaugh: I am sure that there is not anybody in the room who would 
disagree with. you. I think one of our basic problems is a societal problem 
which we have contributed to. We have said that education is some kind of 
basic training for life, and that it is going to be hell while you are here, but 
then you will lead the good Ufe later on if you can just get that diploma. Six* 
teen yws, or twenty years, or whatever you spend is too heavy a price to 
pay for the little bit you i,ti for that piece of paper later on, and I think 
one of the things we need to do is to look at school as life itself. It is worth 
living while you are there, and you ought to enjoy it and get from it all the 
other things that you expect later while you are there. 

Dr. Swain: I don’t blame drop-outs for leaving. To some of them I sayt 
“Son, you are right.” 

Dr. Ashbaugh: Some of the best counseling I ever did was to get kids out 
of school, I think. But, I would not want to offer false hopes in terms of 
setting up a school in which there are not going to be problems and in which 
there are not going to be pressures. A school is a social institution;! it is con^ 
cemed with people; it involves people. I think unconsciously I have wished 
throughout my life that everything would be made perfect and that there 
would be no more strife, but I have at least ceased to expect this tomorrow. 

Dr. Swain: But have you ceased to think that schools are made by people, 
and we are it? 

Dr. Ashbaugh: I think one of the things we need to do is to provide some 
openness for the problems rather than repress them as they occur. I do 
not think we can stop them from occuring, but, rather than repress them as 
they ocur, I think we ought to provide a chance for them to be solved and 
not simply say to the child, ’You have got to conform because tills is what 
the rule book says that you have to do.” I think that we need to provide a 
more open system in our educational policies than what we have right now. 

Dr. Swain: Do pupil personnel service workers have some obligation 
in thia respect? You have mentioned a lot of things that fit in to what I ana 
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wanting said, but is this the primary part of the school psychologist's job? 

Mr. Odgers: Not to protect the youngster from the hard cruel world hut 
to help him cope with it. 

Dr. Swain: No! Make it less cruel, can't we? 

Mr. Odgers: Yesj I think we can make it less cruel to a certain extent, 
but I do not think we should let the kid come through school and get out with 
no concept that he is going to he coming face to face with decision-making 
•ituations and frustrations, etc. I do not mean that we should create these 
for him in school. We create too many of them I think, hut on the other 
band, I think we have to get him cognizant of the fact that everything does 
not always go the easy way. 

Dr. Swain: This I wasn't talking about. I do think there are some ele- 
ments of the school that we have planned as though they were good for learn- 
ing, and they might he if everybody learned alike. We have just talked about 
the average, for example. Now, I'm not average, are you? Be does not exist, 
this guy that is average. He is just a figure; he is a mathematical result. We 
actually talk about individual differences, and then we just wish everybody 
could he in this big average group so they would not have any difficulties 
and even those, of us who know most about individual differences are talking 
this way; I may be more concerned about the fact that schools make decisions 
for reasons other than the mental health of the children that they are teach- 
ing, and ignore this factor. I think the psychologist should yell to high heaven 

everytime he sees it happen. 

• ^ 

Dr, Athbaugh: It may he that one of the most important characteristics 
of the pupil services team is that it is a group of people, and that it does 
deal with children who have been experiencing difficulty, mth a system as 
it is. Maybe one of the important function of the team concept, is that 
together we can present the problems to the administration, or whoever else 
it happens to he, better than we could alone. Somebody yesterday was talk- 
ing about how Uie pupil personnel services team was used to develop pro» 
posals, which sounds like a great idea to me. 

Dr. Swain: I was kidding you, of . course I liked your speech. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
THE PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES AND 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 

DR. JOHM MARTIN 
Assistant Superintandvnt 
Atlanta Schools 

How do we best utilize in an effective and efficient fashion the resources 
that we have on the pupil personnel team to do those kinds of things that 
we need to do in the classroom? In the final analysis, there is not one of 
us in the public school system that has any reason or justification for being 
in or occupying the position unless we can contribute and contribute well to 
the improvement of instruction in the classroom. 

Pupil personnel services are not something we should set apart. They 
have a ver;^ definite relationship in terms of curriculum, content, teaching, 
administration, mganization, and the other aspects of the instructional pro* 
gram. They ;Qre a part, a member, and an extremely important member, of 
the instructional team in the school system. 

There are several ways that we can bring this about that I want to share 
with you. .The term “team” is the key. This means that specialists in pupil 
personnel services, if they are to be of value to the instructional program, 
must be involved in almost every aspect of the planning of the curriculum. 
Our subject matter specialists in the various disciplines concentrate primarily 
on content. How much do we utilize in the curriculum planning the informa* 
tion that can be provided to us from the specialists in pupil personnel services? 
Of all people, the specialists are probably the greatest resource we have for 
knowing about the pupils themselves. If we are to try to individualize instruc- 
tion, we must answer the question, “What should be taught?”, in terms of 
what we know about pupils. Consequently, pupil personnel staff must be 
personally involvcu on curriculum planning committees. They are an ex* 
tremely important resource to curriculum planners. They have the responsi* 
bility as members of the team to know the pupils in a given school; to know 
then> in terms of their achievement levels; to know them in terms of their 
home backgrounds; to know them in terms of the problems that the.y have. 
This is very difficult to accomplish sometimes, but I think that one of the 
administrative responsibilities is to make sure that this involvement does 
take place. 

Teachmg methods also are a responsibility of the pupil personnel special- 
ist. For example, a counselor, a social worker, or a psychologist can be of 
invaluable aid to a group of teachers, making known to them the facts regard- 
ing children that can guide them in the way that they teach. There are some 
ways that a teacher would teach some children that are certainly not effec- 
tive in teaching others. The key to differences in methods of instruction is 
found in the background and the nature of the pupils themselves. 

Too often we have stopped short in helping teachers by simply saying 
thst psychometrists and psychologists do not have time to do much other than 
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testing or diagnosis. Consequently, all that teachers have is a nicely written 
report. Many times they do not have the resources of a specialist to help them 
follow through with the appropriate methods and content in the teaching 
act. 



Pupil personnel services are also important in administration of a school 
or the administration of a school system. The organization of classes in a 
school system should be based on information about the pupils involved. 
The kinds of groups, the sizes of the groups, what is done with them, and 
organization of the school can be tremendously improved by the intelligence 
gained from the specialists in pupil personnel services. This means that 
pupil personnel services need to be involved in administrative planning. 
Not content with just testing, but to speak up and provide some information, 
provide some insights, and provide some suggestions as to how the particular 
needs of these pupils might better be met. 

Specialists should also be involved in finding out whether or not we have 
accomplished by instruction what we need to accomplish. Too often, pupil per- 
sonnel services stop at administering tests and getting the results back to the 
school or central office. Where do we need to begin to work? Where do we 
need curriculum re\dsion? Where do we need reorganization? This is a kind 
of follow-through information tests can provide if adequately interpreted. 

There are four major steps, as I see it, that pupil personnel services can 
provide. One is the intelligence that the specialists in pupil personnel ser- 
vices can gather about pupils; second, to make this information available to 
the teachers, curriculum specialists, and the administrators in the school 
system in a form that can be understood; third, to follow through with this 
information and become involved as members of the team in the planning 
and the conduct of the instructional program; fourth, to follow up with this 
in trying to determine whether this process has produced the desired results. 

Now this is a pretty big order, but it is an extremely important and vital 
part to the whole educational picture. Without this kind of service, without 
the kind of specialized help, we are still going to be wandering in the wild- 
erness searching for better instruction. If we still have as our objectives in- 
dividualization of instruction to meet the needs of pupils, we are going to 
have to go much further than testing or simply following up on attendance, 
or gathering data that sometimes sits on a shelf. The key is involvement — 
the involvement of a specialist as a member of the team in curriculum build- 
ing, planning, and administration, and in conduct of the instructional program. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES: 
PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 

DR. FREDERICK KIRBY 
Assistant Suparintendent of Instruction 
Muscogto County Schools 

The Conference Program has enumerated Pupil Personnel Services as: 

1. School Counseling 

2. School Psychologj*^ 

3. School Social Work 

4. Pupil Personnel Programs 

It is the role of this panel to discuss administrative problems and Issues 
Delated to such services. These are considerable in number. 

The procurement of able and talented personnel is the first problem whidi 
faces an administrator. Our system has been in the process of seeking accrcdi* 
tation of our elementary schools. The Visiting Committee rendered a strong 
recommendation for additional pupil personnel staff for the elementary 
schools. Cur problem is that such personnel are not available. 

Let us assume, however, that personnel are available, fully certified and 
With adequate professional training on their records. Are these people quail* 
fiedfor the positions? Too often they are not. This is a very real issue whidi 
faces the administrator for the following reasons: 

1. College or university screening of applicants for training is poor, 
limited, or non-existent. Too often these institutions accept as trainees 
either refugees from the classrooms or people with such severe per- 
sonal problems that they are wholly unable to satisfactorily fill a 
position on a pupil personnel staff. 

2. The quality of professional preparation is poor. Too often have we 
interviewed allegedly prepared candidates who v;ere wholly unfamiliar 
with standard terminology related to their position. One candidate 
once told me that an anecdotal record was a list of jokes the teacher 
had told the pupils. 

3. State certification requirements often narrow the field of able, quail* 
fied aplicants. If Mr. X has taken a course in guidance and counseling 
as a part of his administrative program toward a teaching certificate 
and such a certificate has been issued, then Mr, X cannot count that 
course toward certification in a tield of pupil personnel services. Isn’t 
this a bit ridiculous? Has this course content been erased from his 
mind so that he cannot use the information gained therefrom in 
another field? 

4 . Too often the pressuris of filling positions lures administrators into 
filling vacancies with people who fill certification requirements with 
no regard to the personal characteristics of such people. 



In addition to the problems and/or issues which we have discussed witit 
respect to staffing, there are some very serious problems to be encounterel 
with respect to the use of such personnel. 

1. Too often disciplinary problems are submitted to pupil personnel 
employees not for counseling or guidance alone but for final dis- 
position. Too often the school psychologist or the social worker 
is called upon as the court of last resort. This is incompatible with 
their proper functions. 

2. The fact that the nature of the duties of pupil personnel staff seldom 
confines them to a rigid schedule seems to make administrators feel 
that they are readily available to fill in for absentee teachers, or to 
perform miscellaneous tasks unrelated to their position. 

3. As an example of improper relation to the instructional program we 
have actually witnessed situations where the members of the pupil 
personnel staff are filling supervisory roles. These people should 
not be divorced from the teacher, as mutual problems require inter- 
action; however, to call upon them to function in a supervisory capa- 
city is unconscionable action toward both pupil personnel employees 
and teaching staff members. We can point to one situation wherein 
a counselor is charged with textbook procurement. 

4 . Finally, school administrators and pupil personnel staff view the 
latter’s roles as therapists. Nothing is done of an affirmative nature 
to prevent the occurance of pupil problems, but complete lassitu^ 
exists until a problem presents itself. 

K I may, I should like to conclude with one problem which is ever present 
in our schools and which involves most clearly our entire professional staff, 
but very specifically the pupil personnel staff. 

Administrators, teaching staff, and pupil personnel staff are often in the 
possession of information regarding individual pupils which must be categoriz- 
ed as of a highly confidential nature. This .is perhaps more readily true, at 
least in a quantitative sense, of the pupil personnel staff than of the other 
two classifications. This material is essential to the very nature of pupil per- 
sonnel work. Some of it may need to be made available to the adnunistrator 
or to the teacher or to both. This information should never be the subject of 
idle gossip between professional staff members in any capacity. Unfortunately 
such material too often becomes the topic of general rather than professional 
discussions. 

In closing, let us express the hope that we have not been guilty of general- 
izing too greatly from the specific, and that the problems and issues are not 
limited to our system and locale. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES: 
PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 

MRS. SAXON BARCERON, Director 
Curriculm Development and Pupil Services 
Chatham County Schools 

In 1959 the Chatham County school system began operating under a new 
plan of organization, following a survey by a New York firm of educational 
consultants. A new approach was necessary in order to obtain better perfor- 
mance through less overlap. In the seven intervening years we have been 
refining this administrative structure. 

There are now four major divisions: 

I. The Division of Curriculum Development and Pupil Services 
n. The Division of Instruction 

m. The Division of Business 

IV. The Division of Personnel 

Although each Division has its specific duties, all four — like the wheels 
of an automobDe — must work together for the school system to make progress. 

The division which deals specifically with pupil personnel services is 
called “Division of Curriculum Development and Pupil Services”. As the 
title implies, these are two closely reli ted facets of responsibility. The work 
with curriculum is largely confined to designing programs to meet the needs 
of the students, to the selection of suitable textbooks, the operation of a 
Materials Center, and to the coordination of the activities of the Central 
Curriculum Council, a “grass roots” level organization. 

In our opinion, curriculum planning is a part of pupil services — it Is 
the diet planning, so to speak. Then the Instruction Division takes the broad 
curriculum requirements and operates the program and the schools; in other 
words, that Division prepares, serves, and supervises the intake of the edu- 
cational nourishment. To use an example: under Title I of Public Law 89-10, 
the Division of Curriculum Development and Pupil Services designed an 
after-school tutorial program and prepared the proposal forms. After the 
project was approved for funding, however, it then became the responsibility 
of the Division of Instruction for operation. At that point, the Division of 
Curriculum Development and Pupil Services was free to begin planning the 
next project, a summer kindergarten program. 

The second facet of responsibility in this Division is that of direct pupil 
personnel services. Perhaps more than anywhere else, it is in pupil personnel 
services that one of American education’s long-time goals — attention to the 
individual student — is provided. 

In this connection, we handle all the districting for the system, assist in 
pupil placement, and arbitrate* all special requests for transfer. 
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To help our boys and girls attain success in school the Division has a 
well-organized guidance department. Both individual and group counseling 
play important parts in our stress on problem-solving. Group sessions for 
curriculum improvement have also been used with parents and teachers. We 
have even made that important bre^through — the assignment of trained 
counselors to foiur elementary schools. 

Closely coordinated with the- guidance service is the work of the six 
visiting teachers who handle attendance problems and provide liaison with 
juvenile court officials and various community agencies. These visiting 
teachers are school social workers who perform a vital service especially among 
the underprivileged families and potential dropouts. 

Nine services, all designed to help pupils overcome their handicaps, are 
provided by our special education department which operates within the 
Division. These services include: classes for the educable mentally retarded, 
for the orthopedically handicapped, for the trainable mentally retarded, for 
the . emotionally disturbed, and for the blind; itinerant speech therapists; 
home-hospital instructors; teachers at the Crittenton Home and at the De- 
tention Centers. We also have classes for the academically talented. 

Serving in an advisory capacity to facilitate the learning and adjustment 
of children are the school psychologist and two psychometrists. The psychology 
department perso nn el not only diagnose disabilities and collaborate in plan- 
ning re-educational programs but they also receive general referrals from all 
the schools and give direct one-to-one supportive aid to students and parents. 

Thus, our pupil personnel team consists of the districting office, the guid- 
ance department, the visiting teachers, the special education services, and the 
psychology department. All these people coordinate their efforts to meet 
the needs of the children and to make the curriculum more meaningful for 
the typical as well as for the atypical child. 

There are systemwide advantages and disadvantages in such an organiza- 
tion as I have just described where curriculum planning and pupil persu:aael 
services are in one Division and the actual instruction and direct administra- 
tion of the schools are the responsibility of another Division. 

On the positive side of the ledger we find: 

1. T^re is a sound basic organizational structure, predicted on a phi- 
losophy of decentralization, which will pennit future expansion of the 
work content without changes in the basic pattern. 

2. There is less duplication of effort and less uncertainty of areas of re^ 
sponsibility result. 

3. The Superintendent of Education is relieved of many petty details 
so that he can do long-range planning. 

4. Innovation is encouraged when Ihe contemplative or conceptualizing 
work is not combined with the active, “doing” types of work. 

5. The public feels that the welfare of the individual pupil is of greato 
importance to the Board and to the Superintendent when a sp^cid 
Division is designated to handle pupil personnel s^cet; 
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There are three disadvantages in an organization such as Chatham 
County’s. 

1. People are human. For us in the Division of Curriculum Develop- 
ment and Pupil Services it is painful, figuratively speaking, to cut the 
umbilical cord from a project designed with such tender, loving care. 
Personnel in the Division of Instruction, on the other hand, must 
guard against hasty criticism when they are unaware of all the re- 
search behind some judgment factor. (To offset this disadvantage, 
our Division heads work closely together; personnel from one Divis- 
ion assist personnel from another Division when circumstances war- 
rant; and problems are reconciled at the Superintendent’s staff meet- 
ing.) 

2. Employees sometimes complain that they are not “in the know about 
everything.” Nor could they be! Our sheer size prevents “every- 
body’s having his finger in every pie”. 

3. Occasionally a principal will attempt to abrogate his own decision- 
making responsibility by throwing a knotty problem into the lap of 
a Division head before he has fulfilled his own role. 

Now let us look for a moment at pupil personnel services in particular 
tiurough the eyes of an individual principal or department head. On the posi- 
tive side we find: 

1. Having some definite place to go for help is a relief. 

2. When necessary, all pupil personnel departments can easily work 
together on the needs of just one child. 

3. A team approach is better to anticipate the needs of pupils and thus 
prevent the development of problems. 

4 . Rigidity has given way to flexibility in the enforcement of routine 
regulations. 

5. Children whose problems are resolved learn better. 

On the negative side: 

1. Those individuals who have never learned to delegate authority can 
feel threatened. An elementary counselor may make an elementary 
principal feel insecure. 

2. Mild resentments arise even among parents — when the organized 
services are not readily available. Sometimes a child must wait 
weeks for an appointment with the psychologist. Sometimes we must 
say the child does not qualify for a certain program. Such cases do 
not make us popular. 

The greatest problem we encounter in administering the Division of Curri- 
culum Development and Pupil Services is that of staffing. Workers in all 
pupil personnel areas are in short supply. With greater staffing, there would 
be less working from crisis to crisis — our major weakness. Since our ser- 
vices have been functioning as a team now for several years, we no longer 
have such problems as friction between counselors and visiting teachers where 
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their roles could overlap. We are out of the stage of “growing pains”. 

It is no Utopian dream that the inter*specialty approach of visiting teacher, 
counselor, and psychologist can save dropouts. Our records prove it. It is 
?ilso an undeniable reality that every time pupil personnel services helps one 
child, the instructional program for the thirty or thirty-five others in the class- 
room is improved. One unhappy or misplaced child can dilute the teacher’s 
efforts for the entire group. 

One Monday morning a prominent Savannahian was trying to awaken his 
first-grade son. 

“Up and at ’em, Billy,” he said. ‘You must get ready for school.” 

Billy reluctantly opened one eye and emphatically replied, “Daddy, I’m 
real sorry I joined it.” 

We in Chatham County now strongly believe that the team approach of 
pupil personnel services is the way to keep all our Billys and Sallys from 
being real sorry they joined it! 
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WHAT i HEARD YOU SAY 
AND MY REACTIONS 



MR. BRUCE SHEAR, Direehw 
Division of Pupil Personnel Services 
New York State Department of Education 

If I were to sum up the whole thing in one sentence and sit down, 1 
would say, “What I heard you say I liked very much, and my reactions are 
positive to the whole thing.” There was not anything said that I would want 
to walk up the aisle and collar whoever said it and start pointing my finger 
in his face and say, “Now let’s get into discussion of this”. I think it has 
been terrific today. If there is anything in the old saying that you get out 
of a conference about what you put into it, for me this conference ought to 
have great promise, because Franklin has me working like crazy, as you can 
see from the program here. As he says, this is a kind of impossible task. 

It is an impossible task in two ways. Sometimes not enough is said during 
all these sessit-ns to react to — but — that surely is not the thing here. So 
much has been said that I could stop right here. Over and over again, I kept 
saying to myself, as each one of these speakers talked, (and I hoped it would 
get across the waves to them somehow,) “Please stop taking about that because 
I want to talk about it tonight.” I am going to anyway, whether they did 
or did not. One thing, I gu^ss Franklin has provided for. The readiness was 
here when you came, and so he has provided for repetition. Some of these 
things are going to be drilled into you over and over and ^ver, and should be, 
I think. 

It sounds just like home. There is not a problem that has been listed 
here that you couldn’t hear said in New York State or in Ohio or Oregon or 
wherever. We all have the same problems. That, of course, is one nice thing 
about coming to a conference; we can communicate with each other and see 
that we are no worse off than the next fellow. Let me just go through 
a few of them, and I will be very brief. 

It seemed to me as I took my eight pages of notes and started in the 
interim to collect them together into thoughts, that they fell into four of five 
general catagories of problems and issues. One category is Interpersonal 
Relationships; another one is Personnel and another one is Issues Within Pro- 
grams. 

Now let me go back to Interpersonal Problems. Over and over again, dif- 
ferent people mentioned the fact that when new services start or when old 
services begin to increase, as they ar these days, certain people get very 
cautious. They think that their roles are going to be tramped on a little bit 
and son.3 of the things they had been doing are going to be taken away from 
them. The principal is going to be removed from that thing he likes very 
much, — personal contact with students' — by all the folks coming in and 
interposing their work. The people themselves coming in or seeing many other 
people come in to other services fear their roles are going to be misunderstood. 
I think it was very well that somebody said that time will help in all of these 
tilings to work them out I think also that one thing that will save time Is 
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talk. If we can get people talking to each other about their roles and get 
mutual understanding back and forth, we can work out many of these prob* 
lems, and people will not be getting into each other’s hair too much. 

I think many people indicated that basically there is enough for every- 
body to do so that we do not have to spend, or should not spend, a great deal 
of our time quarreling about who is going to do which thing. Franklin indi- 
cated that with all of the business of role definition the one thing that we 
must attend to is that each one of us must do good work in our own area and 
go on from there. One thing that seems to me sometimes to present itself 
as a problem in this interpersonal relationship area is the situation in which 
there has been a personal problem between two people, or a few people, and 
it blossoms out into a problem for a whole group. Many times over the years, 
two or three of us have been called from a certain part of the state;. “Can’t 
you come down and referee because this group and this group, are in each 
other’s hair.” We get there, start talking with the whole group, and it seems 
that everybody in the group, except one or two people, is perfectly happy with 
what the other is doing. The psychologists say, “The counselors help us a 
great deal”; the counselors say, “Now we have somebody to refer some things 
to,” and so on and so on. What began as two people not being able to get 
together and get along very well, has become a kind of group action. We need 
to watch out for that sort of thing. 

Let’s move along to this Personnel area. We surely do have problems in 
shortages and in training and in certification and in all of these areas. One of 
the things that is involved here is the economics of the whole thing. If we 
train people more, we need to pay them more and we should pay them more. 
Can we train counselors for the second and third year, and then have counsel- 
ors in the ratio of one to 300 and pay them all more and more money? Can 
we train psychologists to doctors and still hire one psychologist for every 
2,000 '‘students? 'There are many problems here that have to be worked out 
concerning levels of competency. I liked Dr. Greene’s reference to our 
businss of “scare economics,” so that we get the money when we get scared 
of too many dropping out, or not enough people going on to this, or that, 
or other things. It is too bad that we cannot promote our programs more on 
what it will do for all pupils and not just on scare tactics or problem-centered 
situations. 

Certification, I guess, is a necessary evil. Tbe people at state levels are 
just as bothered sometimes by certification as you are at local levels. It gets 
in our hair, too. We are about to restudy all pupil personnel certification, 
and we are going to have a task of it, I think. One thing we will do now that 
we have never been able to do before is to look at all of them at the same 
time. They have all grown up separately without much regard of each other. 
I do not know yet. I do not think it will mean what California made it mean — 
that we will come out with a homogenized pupil personnel worker. I still 
am a great advocate of specific and very highly competent disciplines; then, 
you put the disciplines together by coordinated programs. I am not too sure 
I agree with the idea of that kind of a generalist. Of course, one way that 
salaries have been increased in many instances is to have people working 
longer during the year. We have found that there is no reason to shut down 
the work of people during the summer time. I would think that probably 
60 to 70 percent of our counselors, and maybe yours, too, work during the 
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summer. More and more school psychologists and school social workers 
work during the summer and get paid one tenth or two tenths more salary 
in all. I think when it comes to salaries we need to have good justification 
of why we are paying these people more money. You just can’t pay it (you 
may have too), but it just isn’t a good idea to have to pay it just because there 
is a scarcity. 

It the area of ratios, we have gone over the last 10 or 12 years, from one 
counselor for every 700 pupils, to one full-time counselor for every 338 pupils. 
One question that I keep asking myself and others on occasion is, “What dif- 
ference has it made? Can you describe it?” If we are going to keep saying 
we must have more people per so many students, we also must say, “This is 
the way it will make a difference,” and cos&e out with some pretty definite 
ideas as to what sort of a difference it will make. 

Dr. Greene said, ‘We have done a pretty bad job of recruitment.” Since 
recruitment is a guidance and counseling process, I am wondering if we, our- 
selves, aren’t a little bit to blame. Not necessarily do we have to recruit 
them down in secondary school, but we can do more to orient people at the 
college level who are training in education and other programs as to what 
our programs are about, and what sort of a life they would lead if they were 
to engage in them. Perhaps one thing we need to pay more attention to, 
(I think this comes back to levels again) is in providing for more levels and to 
provide for better lines of promotion, so that people can see a way up and 
not get into dead-end jobs. One reason social workers in our state give for 
not liking the schools, although in our case the salaries are better than agency 
salaries, is that in the schools it looks like more of a dead~end job, whereas 
in an agency they can go on into administration. Not that a school social 
worker cannot go on into administration in our schools, but it just doesn’t 
seem to be the type of thing that has been customary. 

Somebody referred to the routine business that all of our people do — 
counselors and psychologists and social workers. Sometimes in visiting schools 
and taking a look at the staff and their roles and routines, if you are going 
to be honest when you sat down with the superintendent of the schools at 
the end of the visit, you would need to say to the superintendent. “Why don’t 
you fire half of your pupil personnel staff and hire that many clerical staff? 
You would be accomplishing the same thing and getting clerical work done 
much better.” 

Somebody mentioned availability of consultation and supervision — con- 
sultation with your peers and supervision by your peers in the same discipline 
and all. I think this is a real problem, and we need to find out how to solve 
it. The psychologists in the clinic, and the social worker in the agency have 
others like themselves to work with and talk with and discuss their problems 
with. So many of our specialists are all alone, and we do not give them any 
occasion to consult with others or to have the kind of supervision they are 
accustomed to and desire. 

It was music in my ears to hear those administrators talk about the 
relationships of pupil personnel services to the curriculum, and the fact that 
pupil personnel service personnel ought to be in on curriculum and other 
planning decisions. I think they should be, but I would add they ought to 
be in on it with administrators and teachers and not by themselves. 
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We have a big area. We have talked a great deal about fitting the curri- 
culum to individuals and flexibility and all that sort of thing. We have talked 
a good deal about the information about individuals and how we can use it in 
order to improve instruction, but if yoii sit down and think it over, it is a com- 
plex process for a teacher with so many children, with varying characteristics, 
and with all the different things she might teach and the way she might teach 
it. I was rather interested a month or so ago to hear a felloVi^ discuss a project 
he has been on for the last year or so in relation to computerization of in- 
dividual differences. It is too expensive yet, but it sounded as if it. has some 
possibility. They took. two or three units in social studies and had a number 
of expert teachers take these units and give them advice on the materials and 
they graded the materials for reading level, for interest, and for many other 
things and put this all on cards. Then, they have information about the pupils 
in this particular class: intelligence, reading level, in terests, home background, 
etc. They put those all on cards. They feed the computer the cards of the 
pupils and compare it with the cards of the unit as devised and come out 
with pupils names, name by name by name, with the material that might well 
be used with this pupil, (the. audiovisual aids, the individual ty^-es of things, 
etc.) It sounded a little out of this world but there may be some possibility 
there. 

Somebody mentioned a problem that I am not going to discuss, but in 
some instances it is one. It is this business of p]^:^fessionars primary loyalty to 
an agency versus loyalty to his discipline. I am not going to get into that 
one, but that can become a sticky business. I am not with certain preparers 
of certain professionals who talk about the professional being well enough 
prepared to have the freedom to come into a situation and set his own pattern 
of the institution. 

The last thing. Coordination and the Availability of Community Resoutcoa^ 
brings up something that I have been wondering about lately, and I do not 
know whether you have had this or not. It seems as though with Title I nioney 
and Title III money and all the publicity about new centers and great develop- 
ment in helping services, (this may be my imagination but within the last 
year or so, in our territory anyway,) a number of groups have been getting 
more and more interested in schools. We have had psychiatrists, (and this is 
national, I think,) getting more and more interested in how psychiatry can 
help education. We have various other medical doctors in groups, county 
groups and all, wondering, too. I read a proposal the other day in which it 
was proposed that a county mental health clinic and the school cooperate very 
closely so that the prescription pf tranqualizing drugs for emotionally disturbed 
people in the clinic would be well known to the school, and the school health 
nurses, would report back to the clinic on the physical condition of the chil- 
dren as they came back to school and went on under the influence of tran- 
qualizing drugs. 
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SUMMARY REMARKS 



DR. FRANKLIN SHUMAKE, Diractar 
Pupil Personnel Services 
Georgia State Department of Education 



We appreciate very much this very informative conference. To those of 
you who have Ustened and could not talk, we hope you will find ample 
opportunity when you get back to your school system to talk about the things 
that turn over in your mind. I want to say that I am very pleased jwth what 
each of you has said and done for this conference, and each^ou has 
done your homework well, and we are very appreciative of the people who 
prepare and present well. We know that your comments and remarks will 
be of real assistance to us. 



I do not want to take up much more time, but I do want to touch on some 
thiiy gs that we want to do that relate specifically to Georgia, and some things 
that we are thinking as we react to these two days. 

First of all, I would hope very much in the near future to see more and 
more of oiu* school sy.stems appoint pupil personnel administrators to co- 
ordinate these programs of counseling, visiting teacher service, and school 
psychology, with consideration for special education and health services, 
wherever these apply in vGeorgia. 

I want us in Georgia to give very special attention this next year to our 
ratio of pupil personnel workers to students. Getting enough school counsel- 
ors, and getting enough visiting teachers could very well be the bread and 
butter of the kind of job we do in the near future. Perhaps recruitment is 
more of a problem with visiting teachers than with counselors, in that it seems 
we are going to be able to cope with the ratio problems from the standpoint 
of requirements and accredidation and standards insofar as the counselor- 
pupil ratio is concerned. We need to be very much aware of the need for 
greater numbers of visiting teachers and school social workers. Our ratio in 
Georgia runs as high as 1 to 30,000 or more in some instances. 



Since there has been so much said these two days, I must comment on 
certification. There will he some alterations and changes; I do not know 
when, but there will be. There is enough feeling, there is enough opinion, 
and there is enough concern. There is no villian here, there is no one fighting 
this change; it is simply a matter of time, place, and wording. These changes 
that we need for our program to grow will come. 



Dr. Greene took the liberty to quote the scriptures yesterday, so may I 
join him? “Let there be no division among you.” As we look ^ead next 
year, let us in our school systems make sure that our counselors, visiting teach- 
ers, psychological service people, and special education people get together 
on a systematic basis within a school. Let us be sure they get their feet under 
the table to talk about the problems that are theirs. In the samo conviction, 
let us be sure that we go to our faculties and administrators and talk to them 
about what the total special services can do for the school program, rather 
than sending an isolated ambassador to say ‘We have the answer in ele- 
mentary counseling,” or, ‘We have the answer in visiting teacher,” but let 
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US in all points go to these people emphasizing the total impact that we can 
have. 

Let us turn our team loose on evaluation in our public schools. Evaluation 
is one of the single most important trends in public education for the next 
two or three years, from the U. S. Office of Education to the smallest school 
system in the state of Georgia. I,et us, as pupil personnel specialists, turn 
loose all our talents in this big area. 

We must adequately inform the administrators of our school programs 
what we think students need and what we think we can do to meet those 
needs and be specific about it. It is not enough for us to say “My administra- 
tor just does not understand these things”; he can learn, teach him! 

Let us be really concerned about the increased numbers of pupil person- 
nel specailists that we are going to need. Let us day by day look at classroom 
teachers and others who we think can be recruited into this phase of the 
program, who we think have the personalities, maturity, and concern to join 
in these leadership positions. 

I will address this point to my own State Department of Education and to 
my own staff. We shall determine to continue to stimulate activity in this 
state among the educational institutions, public schools, and our own state 
department. We shall endeavor to work with every single school system in 
Georgia; be it large or be it small. I hope that v/e will be able to not only 
administer money, but to lend leadership. I hope we will work on the phi" 
losophy of seeking the best and settling for the possible, but that we will have 
the wisdom, the judgment, and the courage to not settle for too little. 

I would like to see us extend our cooperation beyond just that within 
the pupil personnel team. We as pupil personnel specialists ought to feel 
a deep responsibility to know what the curriculum directors in Georgia are 
doing and thinking. It is only as we can see their side of the problem, their 
side of the picture, and as we not only see it but understand it, that we will 
be able to work more effectively with them. 

Finally, I am very pleased with Georgia’s interest in Pupil Personnel 
Services. I am very pleased with what we have already done in this 
program in Georgia. I am very pleased with our ability to talk together about 
these problems. But, let us not kid ourselves, we have a lot to do and a long 
way to go. We still, in oim public schools, make most of our decisions on 
a basis of the greatest amount of pressure, and when you are competing 
with schoolbus needs, classroom needs, salaries of teachers, local tax problems, 
federal-state relations, and a host of other pressures under which our total 
school programs must operate, then it is very obvious to each of us that we 
must really struggle to get attention turned toward the needs of individual 
students, and if this be our task, then let us not kid ourselves about it. 

We sincerely appreciate your interest, time, ' attention. We will 
distribute the proceedings of the seminar to edi". classroom teachers, 
and people outside the State of Georgia. Many people have contributed to 
it in a very constructive manner. Certainly, if these gentlemen, or any among 
our staff, can be of assistance to you in local schools during the coming 
months and years, it is our very deep desire that we may be of service. 
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